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FE have departed, this month, from 

the usual plan of our frontispiece, 
iv order to illustrate an elegant and 
ingenious invention, which promises 
to be of the greatest advantage to the 
Art of Printing, and thus to promote 
the interests of literature in general. 
It applies to that part of the process 
which consists in taking off the impres- 
sion, well known to be the most labo- 
rious, and, at the same time, one on 
which good printing most essentially 
depends. 

Before entering into a description 
of this invention, it may not be impro- 
per to give a sketch of the construc- 
tion of the Common Printing Press, 
with a brief account of the improve- 
ments that have been attempted to be 
made on it, in order to shew that there 
is occasion for one on new principles 
and an improved plan. ‘For many may 
probably conceive, that the Presses at 
present in use, are sufficiently adapted 
for the purpose, else they would not 
continued for sucha series of 
ye*rs,—even of centuries, without at- 
e2cting the attention of the ingenious ; 

mr it is a fact, that on comparing re- 
tesentations of the oldest Presses, we 
nd that both the principles and con- 
Struction are nearly the same with 
these of the present day ! 

tt appears that the screw was early 


applied in the Printing Press for pro- 
ducing pressure; and that the con- 
struction of all Presses has had the 
types placed on a moveable carriage, 
where, after being inked, they were 
passed under the surface for pressing, 
and then returned. It is remarkable, 
that this latter mode of moving the 
form of types under the pressing sur- 
face, has been uniformly adopted in 
all alterations or improvements that 
have been otherwise made : it has thus 
been always impossible to increase the 
power, from the radius of the simple 
lever, which turns the screw, being 
confined. It is evident that this al- 
lowed but a limited surface, not larger 
indeed than one half of a large sheet, 
to be pressed at one descent of the 
screw. The difliculty seems to have 
been insurmountable ; for the same 
construction still continues to be fol- 
lowed in the common Printing Press. 
The limitation of surface must always 
have proved a serious evil for various 
works, particularly duodecimo, because 
the pressure necessarily came ¢wece on 
the center pages of every sheet, while 
the other parts of the types received 
the pressure only ovce. 

Besides other disadvantages, the fol - 
lowing may be briefly stated: 1st, The 
difficulty of ascertaining when a pro- 
per degree of pressure was given. 2c, 
The irregular manner of pulling the 
lever, whereby the same shect received 
very different degrees of pressure. Sd, 
The manual Jabour, and bodily exer- 
tion, 
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tion, which is not only excessive, but 
attended with fatal consequences to 
the initiating workman, as the shocks 
which the breast sustains in pulling 
the lever, frequently produce pulmo- 
nary ailments. 4th, he nice atten- 
tion and accuracy requisite in having 
the types exactly under the center of 
the pressing surface before bringing 
it down. Sth, The same operation 
being necessary for the smallest card, 
as for a whole sheet: and the neces- 
sity of placing small work always on 
the same part,—thus wearing that part 
sooner out, and making it defective for 
executing larger work. 

‘These defects appear to have at- 
tracted the attention of the French, 
since a Press bearing their name has 
been long known. The principal ob- 
ject attained by this Press is, that the 
whole surface of the sheet is printed 
by one exertion ; but the means adopt- 
ed to produce this effect, prove, that 
the advantage gained in power, is 0- 
verbalanced by the time lost in mo- 
tion, before the impression is given, 
which has consequently prevented its 
being generally used. The most im- 
portant improvement, however, was 
brought forward some years ago, by 
the present Earl Stanhope, under the 
name of the Stanhope Press: this 
Press differed from others, by being 
made wholly of iron, and, by the intro- 
duction of a crank, attached to the 
lever, for taking down the upper sur- 
face, and pressing it on the types, — 
thus affording a command of power 
sufficient for printing the surface of a 
sheet. The principal objection to this 
method is, the immense force exerted 
against the upper part of the frame 
that confines the pressure; as it has 
been found that, hy the introduction of 
an additional sheet or two of paper, 
and the workman then drawing the 
lever, till the periphery of the crank 
came in a lme with the fulerum, the 
Press could be instantly broken. © 

With these considerations in view, 
the presént undertaking avas commen- 
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ced. Having ascertained, by experi- 
ment, the immense advantage of the 
lever over the screw, by removing the 
friction, it became only necessary to 
discover how a parallel motion could 
be procured from an angular action. 
This was gained, by making use of 
two levers of the second kind, having 
their fulcra, or props, at opposite 
ends, and joining both levers in the 
center; and receiving their motion 
from a crank. ‘The construction was 
then commenced, Ist, By having a 
stationary tablet for the types: 2d, By 
placing the levers in two metal eheeks, 
or frame, and attaching them to the 
under surface of the tablet: 3d, By 
making the platen, or pressing surface, 
sufficiently large to cover the whole 
sheet ; and fixing a strong bar of metal 
along the upper side of it, making each 
end rest on two wheels, or rollers, for 
carrying the platen on two rail-rods, 
placed parallel with each end of the 
tablet, and projecting sufficiently over 
to allow the platen to stand clear of 
the types, and the sheet of paper to be 
placed on them in the usual way. Af 
ter the types are inked and the paper 
put on them, the platen is drawn over, 
and unites at each end with the levers 
under the tablet, which is then so 
forcibly, but at same time so easily 
drawn down, by means of turning 2 
handle about one-fourth of a circle, 
which actuates a erank, that the im- 
pression on the whole shcet is prodi- 
ced at once, and with extremely little 
exertion to the workman. 
Fartlier, the advantages resulting 
from adopting Printing Presses com 
structed on these principles, may be 
briefly stated as follows: Ist, The 
types remain stationary : 2d, The pla- 
ten, or pressing surface, is the size 
the whole sheet : 3d, A saving of time 
is gained by the ‘platen being brought 
on from the side: 4th, By a regulator 
attached to the handle, any requis 
degree of pressure may be correctly 
given: 5th, The platen being taken 
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sustained against the under surface of 
the tablet, allords the most complete 
security to all the parts: 6th, ‘Lhe 
large Press will take off an impres- 
sion from a small piece of work, al- 
though placed at ove end, and without 
requurmg any block to bear up the 
other ;—of course, it 1s not necessary, 
in this Press, to place the form of types 
in the center of it :' 7th, ‘The two sur- 
faces being pressed together without 
any connection with the frame of the 
press, 2 requires no levelling, or stay- 
ing; anda Press for a demy or royal 
sheet, occupies only about four cubic 
Sth, The accustomed motions 
of the experienced Pressman are so 
completely retained in this invention, 
as to enable him, in the course of one 
or two hour’s practice, to work with 
equal facility as at the common Press: 
9th, The principles and construction 
are equally applicable for Presses not 
larger than one cubic foot ; and which 
are capable of printing off an octavo 
or quarto page, with greater celerity 
than a large Press ; and may be work- 
ed on a table, without being fixed. 
This not only relieves the large Press 
from doing such work as tends to in- 
jure it; but will also furnish an inter- 
esting amusement to such as desire 
to become acquainted with the useful 
Art of Printing. 

Another important use, for which 
these Presses have been found equally 
Well adapted as the excellent machines 
of the ingenious Messrs Watt and 
Bolton, has been discovered by Mr 
D. Brivees, jun. of Edinburgh, who 
has applied them for Copying Letters, 
of which a dozen may be copied at 
once; so that they serve both as a 

rinting Press and Letter-Copying 
Machine. 

Although it cannot be attempted to 
Pomt out the many useful purposes 
Which this invention embraces, it must 
ppear evident, that the introduction 
of the Portable Press into the ARMY 
°° Navy would prove highly advan- 
‘ageous; the correctness and expedi- 


55 
tion with which orders might be distri- 
buted, exclusive of executing various 
other necessary regulations that re- 
quire to. be printed, will ceitain/y 
der them extremely desirable appen- 
dages to every regiment, or vessel of 
war. In Public Offices and Banting 
Houses their utility would soon be dis- 
covered, 

It is also expected that this Press, 
on account of the very large surfuces 
it is capable of printing, will be found 
admirably adapted for Calico-printers, 
—for one block of the whole breidih 
of the cloth may be impressed at once ; 
and thus a multiplicity of operations 
be saved, besides the work being per- 
formed with greater accuracy and ele- 
gance. 

In conclusion, it may be added, that 

this invention has been produced after 
upwards of twenty years of practical 
and constant experience in the print- 
ing business ; and that a Specification 
of the Patent, with drawings of the 
machinery, will be found in the Re- 
pertory of Arts for September 1814. 
_ The Presses are manufactured for 
England, by Mr Kerr, Engineer, 
Camden Town, St Pancras, London, 
whose abilities are already well known 
to Printers. ‘They are also made by 
Mr Anperson, Leith Walk Foun- 
dry, Edinburgh, under the unmediate 
superintendance of the Inventor ; and 
as they are always ready for delivery, 
an opportunity is given of previously 
inspecting them. 


References to the Plate. 


Fig. 1 is 2 horizontal plan of a prim- 
ting press; Fig. 2 a vertical ‘section 
taken through the middle; Fig. 3 an 
end view; and Fig. 4 a perspective 
view ; the same letters of reference 
being used in every one. A A vevre- 
sent the tablet or surface upon which 
the types, &c. are laid. ‘Tins tablet 
is mounted upon a frame of wood, or 
metal, consisting of legs, B B, and 
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cross braces, C or any other Kind rod K, which acting upon the point 

to of support may be used which will H of the lever G H 1, moves it upon 

basis firmly sustain the tablet at a proper its center G, and depresses the point 
i height from the ground, (as in fig. 4.) I, which being connected with the 

‘The tablet has the tympan and extremities of the levers DE, by 

6 if ik jointed to it at the end 9, in the usual the link a, they are made to partake 


manner, and open into the position of 
the dotted lines 10, to take off or put 
on the sheet of paper, which is confin- 
ed by the frisket 11, in the usual man- 
ner. 

or fastening the types, upon the 
tablet, or what printers call mak- 
ing register, are screws, 13, 13, fitted 
through pieces which are made fast to 
the sides of the tablet; and between 
ihe poiats of these screws the chase, or 
irame of types, is held steady upon the 
tablet, and may be adjusted. ‘Beneath 


of its motion, and draw down the pla- 
ten upon the types by the clutches I I’ 
and hooks d d. By returning the 
winch N to its original position, the 
pressure is relieved, and the platen re- 
moved from the types thus: at the 
ends of the bar P two springs, e ¢, 
Figs. 1 and 3, are fixed; and in the 
ends of these, rollers or wheels marked 
f, are fitted to revolve treely upon their 
center pins. These wheels, having 
grooves in their edges, run upon sharp 


angles, formed upon the upper edge of J uN 
two rails R R, which are extended FP yp 
across the frame of the press, and pro- J th 
ject sufliciently behind, as in Figs. t 
and 3. Upon these bars and wheels be 
the platen will run freely, to remove by 
it backwards off the types, but when J ca; 
brought over them, the belts d d will 
enter the clutches I F, ready to re- 
ceive the action of the levers, and 
ive the pressure upon the tympan. : 

‘To draw the platen forward over 
the types, a handle / is fixed upon it 
for the. preseman to take hold by. 

‘To make all the work compact, 
the centres D D of the great levers, 
and of the lower lever G, as well as 
the pivots L of the winch N, are all 
supported in one frame, composed of 
two metal cheeks $$, which aye situa- 
ted beneath the table, and united . I 
thereto by screws, or otherwise, 3s 
shewn by the dotted lines in the plau 
Fig. 1. 

The power of the press will depend 
upon the proportions of the different 
levers, and the relation between the 
space described by the motion ot the 
handle N, and the descent of the pla- 
ten O} but it should be observe 
that the power of this press mereas 
as the handle descends to the hor'- 
zontal position shewn in Figure 2: 


for when the pressman first - 


the tablet are the levers marked DE 
UE, their tulcrums, or fixed center 
pins, beimg at D, and the act upon 
double hooks, or clutches, F F. When 
the ends E ave depressed by means of 
the third lever L G, situated beneath 
and common to both, the connection 
being made by the link @, the fulerum 
of the lever is at G3; and H is a 
third point te which the power to ac- 
iuate it is applied by a connectin 
rod Is, the opposite end of which is 
jointed to a crank or short lever L M, 
vituated upon an axis or spindle L, 
which extends to the front of the ma- 
chine, and has a winch or handle N, 
Mie. 1, upon it, for the pressman to 
turn it by. 

The platen of the press is shewn 
at O QO: on the top of the platen 
is a strong metal kar P, united to it 
by screws, atrr: at its extremities 
it has bolts, d d, fixed to it by screws, 
and at their lower ends they have 
heads, which are exactly fitted to the 
clutches, or double hooks, FF, be- 
fore described. By means of these the 
vlaten is connected with the lever DE 
WE, so that a pressure may. be. pro- 
duced when the handle N is turned in 
the direction shewn by the arrow in 
Fig. 2. This, by turning the lever M 
about upon its center L, pushes the 
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hold of the handle N, it acts but with 
little advantage im respect to power 
upon the levers, and therefore brings 
| the platen down very quickly upen 
> the tympans, with little loss of time 
' or motion, till they have assumed 
positions, in which they exert more 
powerful action upon each other, as 
above stated; and this action conti- 
> nues to increase until the lever L M 
' and rod K come nearly into a line, 
when the power is immensely great, 
and capable of producmg any requi- 
red pressure. ‘The handle N ts made 
» tocome to a stop, or rest, which pre- 
"vents its moving farther than the posi- 
tion of the dotted lines, and therefore 
regulates the degree of pressure given 
| upon the work. But to give the 
- means of increasing or diminishing 
_ the pressure at pleasure for different 
_ kinds of work, the end of the rod K 
- 18 screwed intoa box, or nut, therefore 
» by turning it out or in, it has the 
| same effect aslenthening or shortening 
| the rod, which produces a greater or 
lesser descent of the platen when the 
handle is brought to its stop. | 
Another method of producing the 
| same effect is to adjust the nuts which 
| are fitted on the screws at the top of 
ithe bolts dd; or it may be done by 
»‘oosening the screws at 7, and fitting 
| packing between the fitting of the 
platen and the bar P: the same may 
pe done to adjust the platen parallel, 
) Tit prints more at one part than an- 
q other, 
[fit is thought objectionable for the 
pd K to push endways on the le- 
» ‘ts, or the handle to go over, it may 
to draw or pull, by placing 
M above the spindle L in- 
beneath it, and also reversing 
‘orm of the lever G HI; the 
bee and H to remain as they are, 
Bide of point I to be on the opposite 
Beith the center, vz. above it ; and 
ses HP" this alteration the drawing of the 


a nh will produce the ‘pressure, in- 
| ““of'pushing it, as in the figure. 
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Dr Hamet on the Art of makine 
Coffee. 


TO THE EDITOR. 
SIR, 


APPENING, the other day, to 
look over some Numbers of the 
Monthly Magazine, I met, in the one 
for Feb. last, with the following query : 
* We hear much of the luxurious 
beverage of coffee on the continent, 
but I de not remember to have seen 
any of the practicable modes of mak- 
ing it in the works of travellers or 
others. Perhaps some of your readers 
will so far oblige another reader.” 
Not being acquainted with the 
Editor of the Monthly Magazine, I 
take the liberty of communicating to 
you, for insertion in your work, the 
following observations on this subject, 
hoping that they may reach the author 
of the above question, and may prove 
interesting to readers in general. 
When travelling on the continent 
about two years ago, I met with a 
gentleman, just returned from Vien- 
na, who had brought with him a new 
apparatus for making coffee, which 
had been then but lately introduced 
there, and which pleased very much 
every one who saw it.. This appara- 
tus consists of a glass phial, to which 
a wooden handle is attached by means 
of two metallic hoops, from the lower 
of which three feet project downwards, 
on which it rests in an upright po- 
sition. It is placed on a cylindrical 
metallic supporter, having its sides 
perforated for the purpose of ornament, 
and one large opening, for introdu- 
cing a spirit lamp, the flame of which 
acts on the under part of the phial. 
To illustrate this description, I send 
you a rough sketch of the apparatus. 
It is used in the following manner: 
After the ground coffee is put into the 


glass, boiling water is poured over it 


up to the neck, or to the place where 
the upper hoop is adapted, and the 
phial is placed over the flame of the 


lamp. When the fluid begins to boil 
and 
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and to rise (which it will do, because 
the coffee floats on its surface,) the 
vessel is for a moment removed from 
the flame, and ihe liquid stirred with 
a small tea-spoon: when it has subsid- 
ed, it is again placed over the lamp, 
and this is three times repeated. The 
coffee, then, being penetrated by the 
water, becomes heavier, and sinks to 
the bottom. he phial is filled u 

with boiling water, slightly covered 
with the glass stopper, and removed 
from the lamp, or placed again over it, 
but at a greater distance from the 
flame, so as not to boil, but only to 
remain hot. The coffee clears in a few 
minutes, to accelerate which, a little 
isinglass may be added, and then the 
beverage is ready for use. It is not 
poured out into another vessel, but 
merely decanted directly into the cups. 

The advantages of this new appava- 
tus are: 

1, Every one may make his own 
coffee on the table, without being in- 
commoded in any manner. 

2. You can see the coffee boiling 
in the glass vessel, and afterwards ob- 
serve when it has completely sub- 
sided. 

3. The apparatus being of glass, 
can easily be kept clean, and the cof- 
fee has a much superior flavor to that 
prepared in vessels of metal or earth- 
en-ware. 

Though I myself, always travelling, 
have not had an opportunity of trying 
this apparatus, I do not hesitate to 
recommend it, as the form is precisely 
such as is requisite for obtaining good 
coffee, and besides the mode of mak- 
ing it is very pretty and amusing. It 
might appear strange, however, to 
many, who have never seen chemical 
expcriments periormed, to boil coffee 
tn glass immediately over the flame of 
a lamp. For the information therefore 
of such persons itshould be mentioned, 
that in a well-tempered thin glass, 
which is made every where of equal 
thickness, and has no vesicles and 
nodes, one may, without the least 


danger of breaking the glass, pour in 
boiling water, and place it over the 
flame of a lamp, taking only the pre- 
caution, of pouring in at first a little 
of the hot water, and shaking it for a 
moment, then the rest may be safely 
added. ‘The apparatus described can 
easily be made large enough to serve 
two or three persons, if they confine 
themselves to one or two cups of good 
coffee. I wish, on this occasion, to 
add a few general remarks on the 
making of this beverage. 

It must be surprisimg to every one, 
coming from the continent, as it is to 
me, that we very seldom, if ever, get 
acup of good coffee, at least, such 
as we are accustomed to drink abroad, 
though the mode of making it is as 
simple as any thing can be. I well 
know, that a variety of contrivances 
for preparing it have been proposed 
in this country, some of which are 
complicated enough; but I declare, 
that the coffee from all of them 1s 
inferior to that, made in a simple 
Buntzlau earthen-ware coffee - pot. 
As these are very generally used on 
the continent, I send you also a rough 
sketch of one of them, by which it 
will be seen, that they are narrower 
at the top and wider below. ‘The 
coffee is made in the simple manner 
above described ; that is, boiling water 
is poured over the ground coffee first 
introduced, the pot is placed by the 
side of a coal fire, and after the fluid 
has three times risen and subsided by 
removing it from the fire, and stirring 
it, the pot is covered, and black ast 
is on one side, from the soot or sino 
of the fire, brought on the table 
where it must rest a few minutes, ™ 
order that. the fluid may clear, au 
then it may be used. Simple as t" 
utensil and. method are, the coffee ® 
far superior to that prepared by th 
most complicated filtering machine 
and other contrivances. Having s¢¢ 
in different publications various 4 
vices for obtaining good coffee, wae 
deviate from the simple meth i 
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described, and thus mislead the public. 
I will briefly state here, what, in my 
opinion, is to be observed, in order to 
obtain this beverage of a good quality. 
1, The coffee berries must not be 
roasted on an open pan, nor even in a 
closed flat vessel, as I understand is 
the usual practice in this country, but 
in a cylindrical vessel, which revolves 
round its axis, and thereby continual- 
ly agitates the berries. On the con- 
tinent every house has such a roaster : 
it is made of sheet iron, its axis rests 
horizontally on two supporters over 
the fire, and as by a handle constant- 
ly made to revolve; it has on one 
side a sliding valve, which is occa- 
sionally opened by the person who 
turns it, in order to see whether or 
not the berries are sufficiently roasted, 
which he distinguishes by the colour 
they assume 3 some persons like them 
more, some less done. I send you a 
slight sketch of this instrument also, 
in the situation in which it is used. 
See fig. 3. 
The berries should be allowed to 
cool in this closed vessel, in order that 
the empyreomatic oil, which other- 
wise would fly off, may be condensed 
on their surface, or even imbibed 
again by the berries during the pro- 
cess of cooling. On this oil the fla- 
vor of the beverage, subsequently 
made from it, entirely, or at least 
chiefly, depends ; and one easily may 
conceive, that in roasting the berries 
on an open pan, almost the whole 
of it is driven off. But when the 
operation is performed in a closed 
vessel, the berries are constantly kept 
in the vapours of this oil, and after- 
Wards, when it is condensed on their 
surface during the cooling, it is even 
driven back into their substance by 
the elasticity of the atmosphere, and 


7 Ccupies the empty spaces produced 


in the substance of the berries by the 
application of heat. Besides, in roast- 
ing the berries on a flat pan, whether 
Ppen or covered, it is almost impossi- 


© to get them all roasted to an 
Feb. 1815, 
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equal degree, or on all sides alike ; 
some will be, at least on one side, 
burnt entirely to charcoal, and the 
whole oil in them destroyed, while 
others are scarcely beginning to as- 
sume a brownish colour ; for it is very 
difficult, if not impossible, to stir them 
equally ; and consequently those ber- 
ries, or sides of them, which remain 
for some time in immediate contact 
with the pan, will be burnt ; whereas, 
in a cylindrical vessel, which quick- 
ly revolves round its axis, they all 
change their situation every moment, 
and every berry is equally roasted 
on all sides, and consequently of a 
similar colour. 

2. he .reasted berries must be 
kept in bottles well corked, or what 
is still better, and very generally 
used on the continent, in a cylindrical 
box of avhite tin with a tight cover ; 
and having, besides, another inner 
cover consisting merely of a circular 
dish likewise of tin, which always 
rests immediately on the berries, even 
when they diminish in quantity, and 
leaves very little atmospheric air in 
contact with them. 

3. All the roasted coffee must not 
be ground at once, byt only so much 
of it as is necessary at one time for 
making the beverage. It should be 
ground in a coffee-mill, (not pounded 
in a mortar,) and must be used direct- 
ly. The rest is to be kept entire, 
as stated in 2; because coffee being 
preserved in a pulverized state, be- 
comes heated, and acquires a very un- 
pleasant flavor, which is more obser- 
vable in the beverage afterwards ob- 
tained from it. : 

4, As to the point, whether the be- 
verage of coffee is to be made by de- 
coction, or merely by an infusion in 
hot water, I am of decided opinion, 
that no good coffee can be obtained 
by mere infusion, at least not such 
coffee as we have on the continent. 
There may certainly be persons who 
prefer an infusion ; but I, for my part, 
should not like it, and de gustibus ny 

dis- 
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disputandum. Lobject to all the con- 
trivances, by which‘a mere infusion 1s 
obtained. ‘There is one, where the 
coffee is put into a linen or: muslin 
bag, included in a metal pot, and 
boiling water poured uponit.  Lhis 
gives not only a very weak infusion of 
coffee, but one likewise of the linen 
or cotton; at least a fine palate may al- 
ways discover the taste of the bag, 
which it is scarcely possible to keep 
clean, so as to give no particular fla- 
vor to the coffee; and, after all, the 
reason for using this disagreeable 
machine, is merely to have the fluid 
free from the powder of the berry, 
which by resting for a few minutes, 
or still sooner, by adding a little isin- 
glass, may be separated in a more a- 
greeable manner. 

5. Whoever wishes to indulge his 
palate with a cup of good cofite, must 
give up pleasing his eyes with a splen- 
did silver pot, or nicely-shaped urn 
of black Wedgwood ware; because 
the form of the vessel, in which the 
coffee is to be prepared, is of conse- 
quence, and the liquid should never 
be poured out into another vessel for 
the sake of show, but brought to the 
table in the very pot in which it 
had been boiled. Now the shape 
which a coffee pot should have, and 
on the continent actually has, is nar- 
row at the top and wider below; in 
order that as small a surface as pos- 
sible may be presented to the air, and 
consequently as few as possible of the 
volatile parts (on which the flavor of 
the beverage chiefly depends) escape. 
In some parts, coffee pots are made of 
white tin, in the shape of a truncated 
cone. They are good, as long as they 
are new ; but when, after using them 
for some time, the tin comes off on the 
inside, the iron communicates to the 


coffee, a very unpleasant, styptic taste ; 


and therefore well-glazed earthen- 
ware pots are generally preferred.— 
The best are made at Buntzlau, in 
Germany, and are well known every 
where. Their substance is very hard, 


and covered with a brown glazing ; 
their shape will be seen in tigure 2, 
It would be desirable, that the Staf- 
fordshire potters, might introduce, in 
this country, coflee-pots of a simmlar 
shape, but I doubt whether it will be 
done, as the form is so simple, and not 
Shewy enough. biany-ebject to the 
Buntziau coifee pots, that they are so 
frequently broken; but this arises, J 
think, chiefly from the circumstance, 
that they are generally put with one 
side only to the fire, and by that 
means a very unequal expansion is 
caused in their substance, in conse- 
quence of which, litile cracks are pro- 
duced ; these become more and more 
visible, and then separate, when the 
pot is broken. If the fire was applied 
to the bottom, they would perhaps 
break less frequently. ‘There are 
persons in Germany, who mend such 
broken coffee pots very skilfully, by 
knitting a net of brass wire roun 
them, when they will again serve for 
along time. It is easy to conceive, 
that the black soot from the fire must 
adhere to this uneven surface, much 
more than to a smooth one ; but not- 
withstanding this, you will see such 
a coffee pot brought before a com- 
pany, and that not only in the low- 
est classes of society. ‘This certainly 
would not doin Britain, and there- 
fure I recommend the above new-in- 
vented glass apparatus, as the making 
of coffee in it, is a pretty, clean, and 
very scientific-looking operation, and 
moreover, all the rules mentioned ar¢ 
observed in it. I should remark 
here, that, as the pot in making coflee 
must always be full, they have on the 
continent, generally in every family, 
a number of such pots differing ™ 
size, and use that which contains the 
number of cups wanted. 
6. One of the chief secrets to make 
a good beverage from coffee 1s, 
in more of the ground berries rw 
‘usually done in this country. et 
be much better satisfied with hali 3 


on 
cup of strong coffee, as it 1s 
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the continent, than with 4 or 5 cups 
of the sickly infusion, usually made in 
this country. ‘Lhe custom of drink- 
ing many cups of tea may have oc- 
casioned the same to be done with 
coffee, and that may have caused 
its being made generally so weak. I 
have been sometimes not a little sur- 
prised, to hear the lady“of the house at 
breakfast, after every one had had 
perhaps three cups of coffee, calling 
to the servants to bring in more (as 
if there. was in the kitchen a bucket 
standing full of this fluid, from which 
it was to be poured into the shewy 
vessel on the table.) On the continent, 
if, for any reason, more of this beve- 
rage should be wanted than was 
originally made, you may hear the 
mistress say, ‘* Go and make more 
coffee ;°? because it must be used im- 
mediately, and out of the very pot in 
which it was made; for this reason 
they have them, as I have observed, of 
all sizes. It cannot well be deter- 
mined, in general, how much of 
the ground berry should be used ; as 
one likes his coffee very strong, the 
other less so; but every one will easily 
find out, by way of experiment, the 
proper proportion himself. It should 
be mentioned here, that it is a very 
common practice on the continent, to 
add to the coffee a small quantity of 
the root of Succory (Cichorium inty- 
bus,) which is cut into small pieces, 
dried, and afterwards roasted, and 
gtound along with the berries of cof- 
fee. Of all the substitutes, which on 
the continent have been proposed to 
be introduced instead of coffee, during 
war with this country, none comes 
‘near to it in taste and flavor as this 
‘oot, and, by way of economy, it has 
en used entire by many of the poor- 

* people. But one sixth, or even 
*nefourth part of Succory, mixed with 
~ coffee, gives a very pleasant be- 
uae for any one. ‘The Succory 
peculiar aroma to it, and gives 
voua) = saturated colour. It is the 
“ssUce with us, to drink but 


one large, or perhaps two small cups 
of coffee ; indeed it is quite impossible 
to drink much more of strong con- 
tinental coffee, as palpitation of the 
heart, anxiety, and an involuntary 
trembling of the limbs, would be the 
immediate consequences. 

7. Another essential thing for a 
cup of good coffee is thick cream, 
If you can have cream so thick, that 


‘a tea-spoon will stand in it upright, 


then your coffee will be excellent ; at 
least, the better your cream, the bet- 
ter will be the coffee : but where there 
is no good cream (or even no cream 
at all, but milk) to be had, better 
make no coffee, but satisfy yourself 
with tea. The cream must be heated 
to the point of boiling, and used hot. 
Cream, besides giving a pleasant re- 
lish to the beverage, is even neces- 
sary, asit in a great degree counteracts 
the above-mentioned injurious effects 
of strong coffee. It should be men- 
tioned here, that immediately after 
dinner, a cup of coffee, ‘without any 
cream, produces a very different effect 
from: what it would do in the morn- 
ing for breakfast: 

I have been more diffuse in these 
observations than I originally in- 
tended, but I think the subject me- 
rits it. A native of this country, 
who has never been on the continent, 
can hardly judge what a difference in 
comfort we foreignersexperience when 
here, from not being able to indulge 
in the luxurious beverage, (as the 
above-quoted inquirer very justly calls 
it) to which we are so much accustom - 
ed and which is so beneficial in its ef- 
fects. Having had a cup of good coffee 
for breakfast, one goes about business 
with hilarity and delight. If you 
want to write a letter well, or become 
a poet pro tempore, take a cup of suc! 
coffee, and your ideas will flow so as 
to surprise yourself. If you want to 
sit up a whole night for study, or other 
business, take, at the time when you 
generally retire, a cup of such coffee, 
and your mind will be full of mens 
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till late in the morning. I am, Str, 
Your most obedient Servant, 


F, HAMEL, M. D. ‘Presented by the Managers to the General 


Report respecting the Lunatic Asylum 
of EDINBURGH, for 1814: 


Meeting of Contributors, held on the last 
Monday of January, in terms of the Royal 
Charter. 


Monday, 30th January 1815. 
Sir Ferres, Bart. in the 


| Char. 

HE managers of the Edinburgh 

‘Lunatic Asylum feel much satis- 
faction in being able to state to the 
contributors, that the experience of 
another year has afforded the strong- 
est evidence of the great advantage 
which the public is likely to derive 
from this institution. 

Although during the last year no 
additional accommodation for patients 
has been procured, yet the managets 
have been enabled to receive into the 
Asylum, since the last annual report, 
fourteen patients, five of whom ‘have 
left the asylum recovered, and three 
greatly relieved. Six of these still re- 
main in the asylum, with four others 
who were admitted in the course of 
the year 1813. 

The demand for admission last year 
having much exceeded the accommo- 
dation, the managers were induced to 
proceed with fitting up ten additional 
apartments, in parts of the building 

adjoining to the two wings. Although 
these parts of the building were not 
originally intended for the reception 
of patients, yet it was found more ¢ 
conomical to fit up apartments there, 
than to proceed with any part of the 
central building. Accordingly, thes 
additional apartments have been cot 
pleted, and are now nearly ready for 
the reception of patients. 

The managers, considering that one 
of the most important points to bea 
tended to at the asylum, was the pre 
per inclosing of the airing grounds 
and the prevention of all chance 
the patients escaping the vigilane 
the keepers, have raised very ©” 
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and have added some new inclosures, 
which, they trust, will completely an- 
swer the purpose ; and upon these ne- 
cessary buildings there has been ex- 
pended, during the course of last year, 
the sum of £.1607 » 7 « 4, besides a- 
bout £.200 for furniture. 

The managers have also not been 


inattentive to the comforts of the 


Patients, having erected proper stoves 
for heating all the apartments; in 
which they have met with great as- 
sistance from the liberal advice of Mr 
James Jardine, civil engineer, who 
has likewise given them much assist- 
ance in bringing in water to the 
buildings, and planning proper baths, 
which are in cansiderable progress. 
While the managers are thus ena- 
bled to state some little progress which 
they have been able to make in car- 
rying on this important institution, it 
is with deep regret they are obliged 
to acknowledge, that they have been 
much disappointed in the success of 
subscriptions, During the last year, 
the donatiuns only amounted to £. 399, 
18s.5 but they still hope a liberal 
public will come forward to assist the 
completion of so desirable an object. 
When the additions of last year are 
finished, the whole of the funds will 
be nearly expended ; and the mana- 
gets regret to say, that, without a 
considerable additional sum, not less 
than £.6000, hardly any accommo- 
dation will be able to be fitted up for 
the poorer classes of Patients; as, at 
present, from the small-number that 
can be received, it is impossible to 
admit any patients under a guinea a 
week. OF course, one of the great- 
*st sources of the utility of the in- 
stitution, the reception of the lowér 


§ -8nd poorer ranks of society, must be 


delayed ; which the mana gers sincere- 
tegret, as, from the experience 
they have had, this is perhaps by tar 
the most important benefit which the 
blic can derive from the institution. 
concly ae cannot, therefore, 
port, without again 


9S 
earnestly calling upon the benevolent 
individuats of this metropolis, and of 
the country at large, to assist them 
in completing an institution, which 
has for its object the relief of one of 
the greatest calamities incident to 
human nature. 

‘The managers beg again to submit 
to the general meeting the regula- 
tions which were laid before them 
lust year, agreeably to the resolution 
then adopted; and they also beg 
leave to state, that, after the expe- 
rience of the year 1814, they would 
humbly recommend to the meeting, 
that these should now be adopted as 
the regulations of the institution, sub- 
ject always to such alterations as may 
at any future period, from change of 
circumstances, be thought advisable. 


MONTHLY MEMORANDA IN NATURAL 
HISTORY, 


V eather. 


SEVERE. storm of snow and frost 

continued from about the 20th of 
January to the end of the month.— 
‘The cold was at no time so intense as 
in some former winters: the greatest 
cold was during the night between 
the 24th and 25th January, when a 
marking spirit thermometer, made by 
Mr Adie of Edinburgh, indicated 17° 
of Fahrenheit’s scale, in a low situa- 
tion at Canonmills. In the beginning 
of February the weather became mild, 
and it has continued soever since, with 
very little interruption. On the af- 
ternoon of the 3d, the loud whistle 
of the missel-thrush was heard near 
Edinburgh. About the Oth, at Druin- 


_ sheugh, the blackbird was recording 


in an under-voice, and by the 17th he 
was in full note. At the same time, 
the bulfinch and the chaffineh began 
to sing. It is remarked by Sir Pat- 


rick Walker, that not only chatiuches 


(or shilfas), but gold-finches (go/c- 
spinks ), ate yearly increasing in num- 


ber in this neighbourhood.. They 
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should be caretuily protected by gen- 
tlemen possessed of extensive shrub- 
beties. ‘Lhe goldfinch, in particular, 
has been very scarce, ever since the 
great frostof L795. It is a most beau- 
tiful little bird, and its native notes 
are much finer than those which it ac- 
quires in a cage or an aviary, associa- 
ted as it generally is with the scream- 
ing canary. 

Rare plant.—-About the middle of 
February, the longi a na- 
tive of the banks of mountain-rivu- 
lets falling into the river Zonder-end, 
near the Cape of Good Hope, shewed 
its magnificent head of flowers in the 
green house of Messrs Dicksons, bro- 
thers, at Broughton nurseries, for the 
first time, we believe, in this part of 
the country. ‘The plant is about two 
years old, and three feet high. ‘The 
tlower remained for nearly a fort- 
night in great beauty. 

We may perhaps be excused for 
taking this epportunity of noticing 
the great deficiency of the public 
libraries at Edinburgh in regard to 
botanical woiks. From Mr Brown’s 
treatise on the Proteacea@ in the 10th 
vol, of ** Linnean ‘Lransactions,”? as 
well as from the new edition of * Hor- 
tus Kewensis,’’ it appears that Protea 
longiflora is figured both in the “ Exo- 
tic Botany” of Sir James Edward 
Smith, and in ¢he ‘* Paradisus Lon- 


dinensis” of Mr Salisbury. These: 


are splendid works, in the 4to size: 
the drawings in the former are from 
the accurate and elegant pencil of 
Mr Sowerby, senior, well known for 
his illustrations of the Fungi, and his 
report to the board of Admiralty on 


the dry-rot ; and in the latter, from - 


the no less masterly pencil of Mr W. 


Hooker, the same artist who is en- 


gaged in the publication of the beau- 


tiful ** Pomona Lendinensis.”? Neither . 
oi these valuable botanical works is - 


to be found in some of the principal 
public hbraries of Edinburgh,—ex. 


cellent as they undoubtedly are, con- 
siicred as general collections of books. 


in Natural History. 


Such works are too costly for the 
private libraries of most individuals 
in the middle ranks of life ; and bein 
chiefly desirable for occasivnal con- 
sultation and reference, they are pe- 
culiarly suited for public libraries, Itis 
curious that none of Sir J. E. Smith’s 
other expensive works are to be seen 
in Edinburgh ; neither his Icones 
Plantarum rariorum,”’ or his ** Plante 
inedite,’’ in folio; nur even the first 
part of his ** Flora Graeca,’’ in octa- 
vo, (from the MSS. and specimens of 
the late Dr Sibthorpe.) We ven- 
ture to say, that there is not any con- 
siderable university on the Continent 
of Europe, where the student of bo- 
tany may not have access to these 
publications of the illustrious Presi- 
dent of the Linnean Suciety 5 nor 
any large city, possessing a library 
even distantly approaching in extent 
and value to the Advocates’ Library 
of Edinburgh, where these writings 
of that eminent botanist are unknown. 
The contrast becomes still more 
striking, when we add, that at the 
University of Edinburgh did Sir J. E. 
Smith prosecute his studies, and take 
his degree of Doctor in Medicine ; 
and in Ravelstone wood, the Pent- 
land hills, anid other places in the 
neighbourhood of Edinburgh, did he 
begin those botanical investigations, 
which: have since spread his fame 
over Europe, as the author of a more 
correct and ample Flora of this island, 
than any other country can boast. 
We here allude to the “ Flora Britan- 

nica,” in 3 vols, Svo.*, and to Eng: 

lish Botany,” with plates by Sower- 

by, in 37 vols. Svo. 

It may be proper to add, that the 
vast improvements which have of late 


years been accomplished in the Uni 
versity 


* Lichens, Fuci, and Fungi, are ‘0 i 
a 4th vol. of the Flora Britannica ; but ¥" 
many of these have been already desta! " 
and figured in the English Botany’ de. 
even without this volume, the * 
serves the character given abo" 
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versity Library here, seem clearly 
enough to shew, that the want of 
such books in that library is solely to 
be attributed to the want of funds. 
We hope that so great a reproach 
as the neglect of Sir J. E. Smith’s 
splendid and important 
works, will soon be wiped away from 
the cagital of Scotland : but we can- 
not conclude without remarking, that, 
till an enlightened Government be- 
stow liveral aid, nothing like a com- 
plete collection of the first-rate works 
on Natural [fistory in general (which 
are unaveidably very expensive) can 
be hoped for at Edinburgh ; and the 
student of natural history must, till 
' then, labour under incalculable dis- 
advantages. 
CANONMILLs, N. 
{ith Keb. 


CoMMERCIAL INTELLIGENCE, 


A? a numerous meeting of the. cot- 
|  ton-spinners, cotton manufacturers, 
} and others interested in the trade and 
manufacture of cotton wool, residin 
Glasgow and its vicinity, —The 
Lord Provost in the chair, it was re- 
Ist, hat, to the prosperity 
2nd extent of the cotton manufacture, 
ithe increased population and wealth 
pof the west of Scotland is principally 
iy be ascribed. 2d, That this ma- 
nulacture is not only of local, but of 
national importance—employ- 
"8 2 very large capital, and support- 
wi “very numerous population. 3d, 
p. at this manufacture has attained 
“Present extent, not only uncherish- 
, eg bounties, but retarded by taxa- 
| a policy which nothing but the 
: Foes ure of war, and the absence of 
Competition, could justify. 
ese at during the continuance of 
the operation of the 
excluded our manufac- 
| bie is branch made rapid pro- 
t the continent, which wil be 
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95 
still farther accelerated by the respite 
from war, and the return of national 
industry. Sth, That it is not only 
on the continent of Europe that this 
manufacture has arrived to such an 
extent, but even in the United States 
of America, where the raw material 
itself is produced, not less than from 
four to five hundred thousand spindles, 
of the most approved construction, are 
at work ; whereas in the year 1793, 
there were only three thousand, and, 
about 1808, twenty thousand ; and 
that it is ascertained, from late and 
authentic sources of information, that 
the wages of labour for young people, 
who form the principal class employ- 
ed in cotton factories, very little ex- 
eed those which are paid in this 
country.—6th, That, under a rival- 
ship already so powerful, and . which 
threatens to supplant the cotton ma- 
nufactures of this country in foreign 
markets, it is indispensably requisite to 
remove every political restraint by 
which its progress can be impeded. 
7th, That the tax at present existing 
on the importation of cotton wool be- 
ing at the rate of at least 25 per cent. 
on the first cost of the coarser qualities, 
when imported in British vessels, and 
35 per cent. in American bottoms— 
has contributed, and will now more 
than ever contribute, to establish 
this disadvantageous competition, by 
affording the continental and Amert- 
can manufacture this high premium 
to bring forward cotton fabrics simi- 
lar to those which have been hitherto 
supplied by this country, 8th, That, 
of the capital invested in this branch 
of trade, not less than ten miliions 
have been sunk in the erection of 
buildings and machinery, which are 
unconvertible to any other purpose, 
and which, in the event of a failure 
of the manufacture, must be irretrie- 


vably lost.. 9th, That, in the opinion 


of this meeting, any drawback on 
cotton goods exported is, in the first 
place, impracticable in peint of opera- 
tion, and, in the next place, would be 
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inefficient in point of influence, ay it 
would not place the manutacture ona 
fair equality wiih rival branches at 
home. 10th, Lhat, under all these 
circumstances, and from a decided 
conviction of the impolicy and the 
danger of such a tax, this meeting 
consider it their imperious duty to use 
every constitutional effort to obtain 
the repeal of a measure which, if con- 
tinued, must ultimately, though im- 
perceptibly, subvert this great and 
beneficial branch of commerce. . 
The following letter, relative to the 
continuance of the malt duty, has 
been published in a provincial paper 


of England : 
Dowzntng-street, January 25, 1815. 


“* Sir,—In answer to your letter 
of the 23d inst. wishing to be inform- 
ed if the duty on malt will be con- 
tinued, | am directed by the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer to acquaint 
you, that it is the intention of nunis- 
ters 10 propose a continuance of that 
duty on the meeting of parliament,” 

introduction of spun cotton 
into Spain is prohibited. Foreign 
soap is subjected to considerable du- 
ties. The exchequer is less rigorous 
with regard to hemp and flax, of 
which there is great want. 

Since the restoration of the inde- 
pendence of Holland, the commerce 
of Rotterdam has wonderfully revived. 
From November 1813, to December 
1814, there entered the Maese, be- 
sides coasters, 1284 large ships, and 
sailed, 1308. In 1780, there entered 
the same river 1612 sdips; in 1793, 
3963 ships; and in 1808 only 63: 
after'that period a vessel-only entered 
now and then under licence.—The 
trade of Lubeck, which, after the e- 
vents of 1806, was totally stagnant, 
has also fast recovered. Int) last 
year, 1043 ships entered that port, 
and 943 left it. | 

Among articles of import from 
France, their paper hangings have 
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Lhe prevailing taste at Paris seems 


excited much notice and admiration; 


to be for obtaining upon the walls 
the effect of hangings, either of silk, 
satin, velvet, or some other elegant 
fabric ; this is effected by the grounds 


of the papers, having ail the charac. to pi 
ter and expression of the texture de- cann 
signed to be imitated ; and the, papers havi 
being shaded, to represent folds, and his f 
the ornaments of the papers are ar- and 
ranged relatively to the supposed sha- pourt 
dows, as they would dispose them- form, 
selves upon a real hanging. ‘Phe il. sweet 
lusion is continued, trom the festoon- Cham 
ing and cordage at the ceiling, to the dared 
very flooring of the room; the skirt- bad al 
ing appearing beneath the bold sweep- The 
ing fold of the hanging, in a colour bimse] 
elegantly contrasting with it. There M. Ds 
are papers of another class, however, Course | 
which are manufactured in the same his age 
manner as the former, that still fur- B® 7c! at 
ther merit regard. ‘These are land- anece 
scapes, and other subjects, executed frier 
to produce an effect strictly pazora iS cour 
yuc. "Vhis has not hitherto been ob- 
tained in England for the decoration 5 e1 
of dwellings, but from the pencil ef tach the 
the artist, upon a comparatively small poate 
scale, and at great expence. Ihe P38 a sec 
French paper-hangings of this spe 
cies, in design, delicacy of execution, ve occ 
and colouring, rival the magic of the a ; 
pencil. Ms pines, 
‘The Maranham cotton, cultivated oe 
so abundantly in the Brazils, has 
lately been transplanted into the East br fc 
Indies, and the experiment has been ’ may ta 
attended with great success. Under Mate I 
the patronage of the Prime Minister sim le 
Araujo, a number of tea plants, wil ty me 
Chinese gardeners, have been impor! 
ed into the Brazils ; and plantation rming 
formed under their management, ns, has 


ford every prospect of a rich harves 


from that important vegetable. 4 
decoction prepared from this exoll 
is said to be equal to that. product 
from the commodity on its 4! 
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Eulogy of DELILLE, the celebrated 
French Poet. 


(Concluded from page 40.) 
M DELILLE is returning to his 


cherished taste ;—he is again 
to paint the fields he loves ; his muse 
cannot resolve to quit. them. After 
having lavished the enchantments of 
his poetry to ornament the verdant 
and fruitful landscape, he wished to 
pourtray, and, in some measure, to 
form, the happy inhabitant of these 
sweet retreats. In L’Homme des 
Champs, the interpreter of Virgil 
dared to become his rival, and France 
had also her Georgics. 

The shepherd of Mantua addressed 
himself only to the simple cultivator. 
M. Delille, always attentive to the 
course of the ideas and manners of 
his age,—-always endeavouring to di- 
rect, at the same time that he was 
obliged to follow them,—taught to 
the friend of the arts, who lived in 
his country retirement, the art of 
studying nature,—in short, that of 
better enjoying her. He did not 
teach the lover of the fields many a- 
gticultural secrets, but he revealed to 
him a secret still more precious, that 
ofeasy happiness, which arises from 
active occupations, and generous sen- 
iments; the secret of that modest 
happiness, which envy either perceives 
not; or perceiving, pardons. If h 
‘upposes him rich, his advice extends 
bis good fortune ; but mediocrity it- 
self may take a part in the counsels 

© gives 5 in the resources he offers to 
pulence. Where is the possessor of 

‘simple country house, who, studying 

N the Georgics of M. Delille the art 

. charming the leisure hours of all 

“sons, has not found in the perusal 

re same book, the surest manner 
a aging the long winter evenings, 
the smiling morn- 
X “spring? Where is the young 

, who has not meditated on, who 


lag ° 
+. ot learned the song, in which our 


"ail teaches the art of painting the 
eh, 1815, 
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country ? But it must be confessed, 
gentlemen, that of all the theories 
which M. Delille developed iy this 
enchanting work, that of rustic poetry 
is the most difficult to put in practice. 
He has disinherited his successors be- 
forehand. The discouraging beauty 
of the models he offers, prevents all 
those from their imitation, those whom 
his precepts invite, to the trial. 

He himself seemed to say : ‘ Let me 
haste to paint nature, while it is per- 
mitted me to see my model, to catch 
her features, to discern her colours.— 
Permit me not to consecrate my works 
to any other objects, while 1 can con- 
template the soft spectacle of the 
earth and the heavens.’ Alas! the 
unhappy moment too soon arrived, 
when a thick veil spread itself over 
his eyes, and robbed him of those won- 
ders of the world which his verses had 
so often traced. Become blind, like 
the old Homer whose country he had 
visited, —like that Milton whose songs 
he was one day to embellish with his 
voice,—he came to take refuge near 
the great model, who had directed 
his first steps in his poetic career. 

In the translation of the Eneid, 
M. Delille, whose destiny it was to 
form for himself his language, every 
time he wished to repeat the creations 
of ancient genius, attempted to rob 
Virgil of the proud, energetic, and va- 
ried strains of his epic, as he had bor- 
rowed from him the sweet and simple 
strains of his pastoral muse. If, thro’ 
the whole of this great work, he is 
often inferior to his model, and some- 
times to himself, his faults are those 
of haste or weariness: patient medio- 
crity might have avoided them. His 
beauties are those of genius ;—that 
genius which is alone capable of at- 
taining them. 

Many other great poems, from the 
pen of M. Delille, wait for the tribute 
of praise from his eulogist. I have 
not yet spoken of L’ Imagination, of 
La Pitie, of Le Paradis perdu, of 
La Conversation, of Les trois a 
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de la Nature. What! shall Lattempt, 


gentlemen, an analysis? ‘The vivacity 
of yodr impressions would recoil from 
it. A judgment ? it would be inde. 
licate and unauthorised. Shall I yield 
to all my admiration? But however 
numerous, however imposing are the 
titles of M. Delille, his glory is sweet 
to contemplate ; one becomes famili- 
arised with it. If he himself, in pour- 
traying the wonders of nature, and 
the phenomena of the moral world, 
steps aside from the regular track by 
design, and pleases even by his capri- 
ces, permit me to entertain you with 
his works, after the same manner, 
which with him appeared the grace 
of talent. 

Even in his didactic poems, M. 
Delille knew how to converse with 
his readers. In the midst of his most 
fertile inspirations, it might be said 
that his eye, fixed upon you, spied the 
moment when your attention was the 
least kept up. He at this instant 
arouses it, by a picture full of interest, 
by an agreeable story,—sometimes by 
a bon mot. Observe this poet of Les 
trovs Regnes de la Nature, this poet, 
the happy rival of Lucretius, who ex- 
plains the true laws of the universe, 
in restoring to it a God! Does he 
appear to you alarmed on finding 
himself engaged in those vast regions, 
which were believed inaccessible to 
poetry ?— Do you dread that he should 
be wearied in decorating science with 
images, of which even science would 
admit the propriety ?—In repeating 
in language, brilliant as precise, the 
lessons of Newton and La Voisier ?>— 
Suddenly he indulges himself, and re- 
freshes you, by-the most happy varie- 
ty. Then again he brings before you, 
in his verses full of splendour and har- 
mony, the jarrings of the destructive 
element ; he lights up the volcanos, 
he hurls the thunders : then, by quick 
transitions, which are the secrets of 
the art, he carries you with him under 
his thatch, to his fire-side, so dear to 
meditation, so favourable to the effu- 
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sions of the heart. Already every 
thing smiles around him ;—his house- 


hold gods have given him chearful- dise 


ness. Seated by his side, you muse, prot 
you travel, you sport,-—to the sound nora 
of the crackling flame. suce 
Poetic genius is produced under rante 
two different aspects: sometimes it derta 
imposes on itself the most rigorous descr 
laws, and shews us enthusiasm sustain- of nai 
ed by the side of patience ; sometimes pourt 
it gives itself up without constraint, Eden 
to the predominating impulse, eludes streng 
all that may chill it, and precipitating Voice, 
itself to the end in view, shuts its eyes dertak 
to all obstacles. M. Delille knew could 
these two courses of talent, and took Ions y 
each in its turn, according to the dis- heaven 
positions of his soul, or the caprice of legions 
his wit. When he composed Les Georgi 
Jardins, he was happy ; good fortune [MJ #! and 
smiled around him. Nothing hasten- 9 "st pe 
ed his march 3 he could slacken it at tree imi 
his pleasure, ornament the most sim- equal p 
ple details, create difficulties only to gM Sat wr 
overcome them, and animate himself 
even by his scruples. When he sung “lf mor 
of La Pitié he thought he was fulfil. “"guage 
ling a sacred commission. His verses We he 
were rapid ; they escaped from _ his 
heart in a passionate flow ; sometimes " & § 
even with a negligence which is not Plea 
without attractions. I know that cr- “oe of ; 
ticism has judged this work most se- tt More , 
verely ; but should it be forgotten ey h, 
that M. Delille was then wandering; 
and deprived of his country ? Exile ‘ the s 
and misfortune are muses of melan- he Se 
choly inspirations :—in fine, as has weg cou] 
been already said on his tomb, with 4 ‘Wig on 
rare felicity of expression by the able + ; e pik 
orator who presides over this wert ie, ado, 
bly,—“ The poet, carrying Utes ¢] 
heart, as Eneas carried his gods when B by ge 
chased from Ilion, went into foreg Wh; 
country to elevate a monument ; ie 
divinity of tender minds, which ° 
became the divinity of courage Capri 
souls,” 

It was with a surer presentimen whic rts ; 
success, that he undertook the Chang 
lation of a modern epic, of ‘hat Par 
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dise Lost of which England is so 
proud, since she has ceased to be ig- 
norant of its merits. Here all his old 
successes Offered themselves as gua- 
rantees for ihe success of his new un- 
dertaking, Ie who. had so etien 
described the treasures and the charms 
of nature, could not but be happy in 
pourtraying the scenes of delicious 
Eden. He who had elevated and 
strengthened his pure and harmonious 
voice, in repeating the combats un- 
dertaken to found the Koman power, 
could not search in vain for expres- 
sions worthy to sing the wars of the 
heavenly soldiery, against the infernal 
legions. But he is not here, as in the 
Georgics, and the Eneid, the faith- 
ful and scrupulous interpreter of the 
most perfect poets; he is the bold and 
free imitator of an audacious and un- 
equal model; he is, above all, the 
great writer, who, in the happy inde- 
pendence of his version, shewed him- 
elf more than ever the creator of his 
knguage. 

We have hitherto seen Imagination 
concurring to the success of M. De- 
lille, She embellished ‘to his eyes 
the marvels of nature, and the pro- 
digies of art; she retraced them with 
‘et more charms to his thought, when 
useyes had ceased to perceive them ; 
~In fine, she spread upon all his pic- 
lures the splendour of her colours, and 

4emagic of her enchantments. Who, 
“én, could be astonished that she be- 
“me at once his subject and his muse 
pat she pleased herself to inspire him, 
Ad to adorn with her most brilliant 
“toutes the poem consecrated to her 
ry by genius and by gratitude ? 

vivacity of colouring, 
mee ension of thought didit notre- 

which to describe this faculty 
pully muitiplics, and per- 
Which Our existence 

sfes so many charms to the 


“Nees oF gratitude or of luxu- 
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ry, and pours each day a new poison 
over the resentments of hatred :— 
which exalts the warrior in the field 
of baitle, the pious solitary in the 
Lhebaide ;—and, by the sweet illu- 
sions which study maintains, can give 
us Athens for our country, Plato for 
our Cotemporary, Horace for our guest, 
Henry IV. for our sovereign, and 
Fenelon for our master! 

In such an enterprize as this, it be- 
came necessary for poetry to form an 
intimate alliance with metaphysics, 
by carefully hiding the succours she 
received from her:—in short, to guide 
without fatigue Imagination herself 
towards so many various points of 
view, it was requisite to chuse well, 
to dispose well her pictures, and by 
fidelity of colouring, by truth of de- 
tails, to produce that poetic reality 
which replaces absent nature, and 
makes the reader partake in the illu- 
sions of the poet. 

It is here, gentlemen, that M. De- 
lille obtained the good fortune which 
is alone reserved for genius. ‘The 
episodes of this work ought to be 
small poems; the most part are ad- 
mirable poems. ‘Their well-arranged 
stories, conducted with art, keep our 
soul in suspense. The poet affects 
us, as if he had the complete mastery 
of the scene. Can the theatre offer 
to you a more “terrible picture than 
that of the vindictive man, who de- 
votes himself to ten years of solitude, 
austerity, and hypocrisy; to gather, 
in stabbing his enemy, the reward of 
his innumerable sacrileges? Have 
the griefs of Melpomene ever affected 
you more profoundly, than the recital 
of the poet, when he paints the young 
artist lost in the vast and silent cata- 
combs of Rome? He then takes pos- 
session of ail the feelings of your soul. 
You are buried wiih the victim in 
this dark abyss; you traverse it with 
him in silent terror; you lose, you re- 
gain hope; you shudder at the last 
glimmering of the expiring flambeau ; 
and when heaven at last causes the 
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unfortunate to find under his feet the 
frail instrument of his security, do 
you not all think you seize with him 
the liberating clue. 

It was Dante that M. Delille in- 
voked to produce these scenes of ter- 
ror. But he invoked only his own 
remembrances, the habits of his whole 
life, to retrace faithfully the generous 
affections of the heart, the sweets of 
retirement, the benefits of study, the 
delights of friendship. I call upon 
those amongst you, gentlemen, whom 
a noble similarity of tastes and senti- 
ments, and a mutual esteem had made 
fora long time his friends: I call 
upon all to prove this, whom, like 
me, he often rendered witnesses of his 
private life, and his domestic happi- 
ness. How sweet and secure was the 
society of which he was the soul! 
What urbanity, what charms in his 
conversation! He spoke not of the 
injustice, of which he had formerly 
been the object : he refrained without 
effort, for he had forgotten it all. 
One would have said, that in his long 
career he had never met with the en- 
vious. From his accessibility, one 
would have said that he had never 
met with the importunate. Notwith- 
standing this, with what wit, with 
what truth, has he not described, in 
his poem of Le Conversation, every 
species of those tormentors who must 
so often have been his punishment!’ 

The more he saw his glory confirm- 


ed and extended, the more did he in- 


crease In goodness. Blind for a long 
time, he at last became paralytic. Oh! 
how perfect and sweet was his resig- 
nation! He said to himself without 
terror,—* [ am to depend but a short 
time on all that my heart loves.” 

Vhat vigilance, in fact, what devo- 
tion was shewn to him every hour, by 
the person he called his Antigonus ! 
But also, how ingenvously and faith- 
fully did he repay these services! If 
his last verses, fe Testament du Pocte, 
are the most touching strains which 
his lyre ever geve, it is because they 


were inspired by a sentiment which 
habit had rendered more sweet, and 
old age more precious. 

‘Iwo years have scarcely elapsed 
since these verses, pronounced by M, 
Delille in this assembly, drew tears 
from almost all who are now listening 
to me, With what transports was 
he received on that day! What a 
mixture of tenderness and respect in 
the exclamations which arose around 
him ! What could then be wanted to 
add to the glory of our poet! What 
could he want to add to his happiness! 

But why do I speak of happiness? 
M. Delille could not enjoy pure te- 
licity, while the august family of the 
Bourbons remained estranged from 
that France, of which they had so 
long protected the fine destinies. To 
all the love of the Frenchmen who 
have lived under their mild laws, M. 
Delille joined the privilege of lov- 
ing them for personal benefits. Our 
princes had generously welcomed his 
first works. His devotion to them 
grew with their misfortunes, [is 
muse, till then occupied by the most 
pleasing objects, learned to lament, 
to weep, for the royal unfortunates. 
M. Delille knew how to find accents 
worthy of his grief. The same grati- 
tude which embellished his first songs, 
consecrated his regrets and legitimat- 
ed his hopes, even to the step of his 
tomb, and (why should I be silent 
on what all France has said before 
me!) although a formidable powet 
had employed every means of seducing 
and intimidating, to obtain some 
verses from the poet of La Pitie, the 
poet of Za Pitie died without having 
broken his courageous silence. 
and faithful silence, which the finest 
verses Cannot equal. 

Why, gentlemen, did he not live 
long enough to see the salvation © 
France ! The interval of but a single 
year separated his death and the f° 
turn of Louis. Even in the midst of 
the transports to which so brilliant 
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country and of the- muses, perceived 
that gue witness of the public felicity 
was wanting, one witness who, more 
than any other person, had the 
to feel, and to express the universal 
happiness. With what ardour, for- 
getting the burthens and the inficmi- 
ties of age, would he have presented 
himself before his king, as one of the 
interpreters of France! His eld age, 
which his talents had often vanquish- 
ed, would have entirely disappeared. 
He would have regretted, without 
doubt, that the veil which covered his 
eyes, robbed him of the view of that 


‘ august face, where wisdom and good- 


ness are blended. But with what en- 
thusiastic raptures of youth and of 
hope, would he have celebrated the 
return, the triumph of the monarchy ; 
and, in the sovereign restored to his 
people, that happy union of power and 
of moderation which begins and guar- 
antees the repose of France! A reward 
like this was certainly due to his fi- 
delity. But heaven wished to add 
new regrets to what were already 
caused hy his death; and your’ minds 
are unhappily brought back to the 
day when he made himself heard for 
the last time among you. 

Alas! instead of this scene of tri- 
umph, there remains now but the re- 
membrance of those accents which 


‘willbe heard no more ; but the empty 


space which the poet occupied ; a fee- 
ble voice who speaks to you of his 
loss; and, what death could not take 
away, or time destroy, Ais writings. 


A briof account of the Analy 28 of a 
Mrerel Water, similar in its Na- 
ture and Properties to the celebra- 
ted Springs of PITCAITHLEY, Jate- 


E. 


Y 
Norwirnstaxpixe the impro- 
Ved state of medical science, and 
lt advances it js continually making, 


discovered in the~ of 


the most able physicians are but 
too frequentiy compelled to admit, 
that there are some constitutional ma- 
ladies over which their art possesses 
httle power, and some acquired disea- 
ses which no exertions of their skill 
can remove. Such maladies and dis- 
eases, however, not unfrequently yield 
to the judicious employment of natu- 
ral remedies, among which none have 
ever equalled, in generality and im- 
portance, those known by the name of 
mineral waters. In various countries 
of Europe, such waters have obtained 
the greatest celebrity for their efficacy 
in removing many constitutional at- 
fections, and curing some of the disea- 
ses with which medicine had contend- 
edin vain. Our own island is scarce- 
ly surpassed by any country, in the 
number, variety, and efficacy of its 
mineral springs ; and every new dis- 
covery of this kind, that holds out the 
prospect of beneiit to the public health, 
cannot but be considered as an object 
of public interest. It is my wish to 
communicate, through the medium of 
your useful Journal, some account of 
a mineral water lately discovered in 


the vicinity of Dunblane—a full and_ 


detailed analysis of which has been 
read by Dr Murray, lecturer on che- 
mistry in this city, to the Royal Sc- 
ciety of Udinburgh. ..As, however, 
it may be some time before his paper 
is given to the public, and as much 
of the chemical detail essential to a 
scientific investigation, could have lit- 
tle interest for the general reader, I 
have thought that a popelar view of 
the nature and properties of this new- 
ly-discovered water, founded on the 
results of the analysis above mention- 
ed, might not be unacceptable to your 
readers, 

This mineral spring, it appears, 
was discovered by a gentleman rest- 
dent in Dunblane*, whose attention 
was attracted to the spot by observing 


* Mr Alexander Coldstream. 
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it to be the constant resort of pigeons, 
which flocked thither from great dis- 
tances, at all times of the day. On 
tasting the water of which these birds 
partook, he found it to be distinctly 
saline, and to resemble much, in its 
sensible qualities, that of the well- 
known spring of Pitcaithley, The 
discovery thus made, spread rapidly 
through the neighbourhood ; and per- 
sons soon came, even from distant parts, 
to partake of this new remedy. It 
was eagerly drunk in large quantities 
by great numbers évery day ; and ge- 
nerally produced those sensible effects 
on the system, which, with the vulgar, 
carry always the most convincing evi- 
dence of its salutary operation. By 
the more intelligent, however, it was 
soon felt desirabie that it should be 
submited to an accurate chemical exa- 
mination ; and Dr Murray, accompa- 
nied by Mr Ellis, having last summer 
visited Dunblane, undertook the task, 
and in part executed it on the spot. 
‘This water breaks outin two springs, 
at the distance of about half a mile 
trom each other, and about two miles 
to the north of Dunblane. ‘They are 
situated on the property of the Earl 
of Kinnoul. The water of the lower 
or south spring, as for distinction-sake 
it may be named, is less saline to the 
taste than that of the north spring, 
but the ingredients appear to be the 
same in both, and both seem to issue 
trom the red sandstone which is the 
prevailing rock of the district. 

The taste of the water of the north 
spring, as already remarked, is saline, 
with a slight degree of bitterness,— 
It is free from smell, and suffers no 
change, in its sensible qualities, from 
exposure to the air. It 1s heavier than 
common water, its specific gravity be- 
ing 1*00475. It does not appear to 
contain any free carbonic acid, at least, 
in the present exposed state of the 
spring, none could be detected in it ; 
but (tis pretty largely impregnated 
with atmos pheric air. By prelimi- 
nary trials with chemical tests it was 
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found to be destitute of any free acid 
or alkaline matter, neither did it con- 
tain any alkaline carbonate, FEoth 
sulphuric and muriatic acids, however, 
in a state of combination, were detec. 
ted in it, and the bases with which 
they were united were found to be 
soda and lime. From these trials it 
was inferred, that the principal ingre- 
dients of the water were the muriates 
of soda and of lime, with a small por- 
tion df a sulphate, to which also may 
be added a minute quantity of iron, 
But to discover the precise nature 
of these ingredients, and the actual 
quantities and proportions in which 
they exist in the water, it was neces- 
sary to proceed to the more elaborate 
method of analysis by evaporation, so 
as to obtain the ingredients in a pal- 
pable and solid form. With this view, 
an English pint of the water was slow- 
ly boiled down, and in repeated trials, 
the solid dry matter which it yielded 
weighed 47 grains. This matter was 
then submitted to the various opera- 
tions necessary to separate its several 
ingredients from each other, and the 
results obtained gave the number and 
amount of these ingredients as follows: 


Muriate of Soda, 24°07 
Muriate of Lime, 17°06 
Sulphate of Lime, 2°09 


Carbonate of Lime, 0:05 

Oxide of Iron, O17 
Total, 45°87 grains. 
The water of the lower, or south 
spring, was next submitted to a sim 
lar examination, With the same pre- 
liminary tests it gave precisely the 
same indications as the former watet 
had done, leading thus to the beliet 
of a great similarity of composition. 
Its weaker taste, however, and smaller 
specific gravity, suggested that its in- 
gredients were somewhat less in 
tity; and accordingly, when an jin- 
glish pint of it was reduced by ev* 
poration, only 49 grains of solid mat- 
tex were obtained. This 
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p was then submitted to the same oper- 
ations as had been employed in the 


former instance, and it yielded the 
following results : 


Muriate of Soda, 22°05 
Muriate of Lime, 16°00 
Sulphate of Lime, 2:03 
Carbonate of Lime, 0°03 

Oxide of Iron, O15 


Total, 41°25 grains, 


From the similarity of composition, 
in these two waters, in regard both 
to the nature and proportions of their 
ingredients, there is every reason to 
conclude that they proceed from one 
common source, and that the differ- 
ance in strength arises from the wea- 
Ker spring being either diluted in its 
course, or mixed with surface water 
at the place where it rises into day. 

The general resemblance in sensi- 
ble qualities between the water of the 
Dunblane springs and that of Pit- 
caithley rendered Dr Murray desi- 
tous of submitting the latter also to 
chemical examination. An analysis 
of the Pitcaithley water was indeed, 
some years ago, executed by Messrs 
Stoddart and Mitchell of Perth. Se- 
lecting the strongest water for exam- 
imation, they found,an English pint 
of it to contain, besides small quanti- 
lies of carbonic acid and atmospheric 
air, 

Muriate, of Soda, 12°5 
Muriate of Lime, 22°5 
Sulphate of Lime, 0-7 
Carbonate of Lime, 0:6 


Total 36°3 grains, 

These results are very similar to 
those afforded by the Dunblane water ; 
ut as the details of the analysis are 
hot given in the work + from which 
this statement is taken, it became ne- 
“essary, with the view of instituting 
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an accurate comparison, to repeat the 
examination according to the same 
methods as were employed in analy- 
sing the water of Dunblane. 

Pitcaithley is situated in the valley 
of Strathern, and though placed ata 
greater distance from the front range 
of the Grampians than Dunblane 1s, 
it is not. improbable that tis mineral 
spring may have a similar origin from 
the red sandstone, which appears to 
form the first rock on descending 
from the Primitive Mountains, and 
to extend over all this district. ‘Tlie 
taste of the Pitcaithley water very 
much resembles that of Dunblane, 
but it is not quite so saline. Submit- 
ted to the same preliminary tests, it 
afforded the same general results ; 
and hence the same conclusions are 
to be drawn as to the nature of its in- 
gredients, An English pint of it, 
reduced by evaporation, yielded 35 
grains of dry solid matter, which, on 
farther examination, was found to 
consist of 


Muriate of Soda, 13°4 
Muriate of Lime, 19°5 
Sulphate of Lime, 0°9 


Carbonate of Lime, 0°5 


Total 34°3 grains, 

with a trace of iron. a 
The total amount of ingredients 
obtained in this analysis gs rather !ess 
than that given by the Perth che- 
mists, and a slight variation also oc- 
curs in their proportions; but these 
are of little importance, and might 
easily arise from some difference in 
the condition of the water at the res- 
pective periods of examination, or 
some little variation in the manipula- 
tions of the analysis, the niceties of 
which are, in some points, so great, 
as to require an almost perfect unifor- 
mity of method in order to imsure a 
corresponding uniformity of result. 
The result actually obtained tends to 
assimilate more nearly the compost- 
tion of the Pitcaithley and Dunblane 
spring Sa 
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springs, by reducing the proportion 
of muriate of lime in the tormer, 
nearly to that existing in the water of 
Dunblane, and increasing, in a small 
deyree, the proportion of muriate of 
soda. On a comparison, it will be 
found, that the stronger Dunblane 
water contains nearly one third more 
saline matter than that of Piicaithley, 
and that this difference arises chietly 
from an excess of muriate of soda, 
while, in the Pitcatthley water, there 
is rather a larger proportion of mu- 
riate of lime. The slight differ- 
ences in the other ingredients are of 
very little importance. 

Having thus ascertained, by the 
usual modes of analysis, the nature 
and proportions of the ingredients ex- 
isting in these waters, nothing farther 
seemed to be required. No doubt 
existed as to the real nature of any 
one of the ingredients obtained ; and 
their total weight corresponded, in 
every instance, almost exactly with 
that of the gross product afforded in 
the first process of evaporation ; so 
that no absolute loss of matter of any 
importance could have taken place. 
One source of fallacy, however, pre- 
sented itself, into which it was neces- 
sary tu Inquire, since, if it really have 
existence, it would not only affect 
the conclusions drawn from the pre- 
ceding results, but the reputed analy- 
ses of most other saline waters. If, 
as is generaily believed, the several 
acids and bases are so combined in 
a mineral water as to form individual 
neutral salts, may not this state of 
combination be so modified by the 
analytic operations, that the products, 
which we actually obtain, may not be 
precisely those which exist naturally 
in the water? The chief ingredients 
of the Dunblane and Pitcaithley wa- 
ters, for example, are muriate of soda, 
muriate of lime, and sulphate of lime. 
Now, it is possible that this sulphate 
of lime is a product of the operation, 


and not an original ingredient of the 


water. In the natural state of the 
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water, the sulphuric acid may be com. 
bined with soda, and this salt, in the 
progress of the evaporation, may ac 
on a portion of the muriate of lime, 
and, by mutual decomposition, form 
corresponding portions of sulphate of 
lime and muriate of soda. ‘This isa 
question of some importance. Sul. 
phate of lime is a substance that ex. 
erts no apparent action on the liviag 
system : and therefore, if it exist as a 
naiural ingredient of the water, it can 
add nothing to its medicinal powers, 
But if the sulphuric acid be, as is sup. 
posed, combined with soda in ihe 
water, and the sulphate of lime, ob- 
tained in the analysis, be a product of 
the operation, then the relaitve pro. 
portions of the moreactive ingredients 
must be differently stated, and sul. 
phate of lime be altogether omitied, 
There is not any direct method by 
which sulphate of soda, if it exist in 
the water, can be separated from the 
other ingredients, and obtained in a 
detached form. It was ascertained, 
however, by very decisive experi- 
ments, that this salt (the glauber salt 
of the shops) might be dissolved in 
the Dunblane water without causing 
the decomposition of its muriate of 
lime ; but that, if this same water was 
submitted to evaporation, a mutual 
decomposition took place, and an in- 
creased quantity of sulphate of lime 
was formed. By adding, indeed, the 
requisite quantity of sulphate of soda 
to the water, the whole of its muriate 
of lime was decomposed ; and corres- 
ponding quantities of muriate of soda 
and sulphate of lime were produced. 
If this view of the subject be taken, 
sulphate of lime can no longer be re- 
garded as a natural ingredient of the 
water, but only as a product of the 
analytic operation, It must there- 
fore be omitted, and an equivalent 
quantity of sulphate of soda be substi- 
tuted in its place. But this sulphate 
was formed at the expence of the mu- 
riate of lime, and its formation w% 
accompanied by the production 
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muriate of soda: consequently the 
proportion of the former ingredient 
must be a little larger, and that of the 
jatter a little smaller than were be- 
fore assigned. Proceeding on these 
data, the corrected results of the ana- 
lysis of a pint of the Dunblane water 
will stand as follows :-— 


Muriate of Soda, 21:0 
Muriate of Lime, 20°8 
Sulphate of Soda, 3°7 
Carbonate of Lime, 0°5 
Oxide of Iron, 0°17 


Total, 46°17 grains. 

From the smaller quantity of sul- 

phate of lime obtained in the analysis 

of the Pitcaithley water, the correc- 

tions for it are of smaller amount : 
they may be stated as follows :— 


Muriate of Soda, 
Muriate of Lime, 
Sulphate of Soda, 0°9 


Carbonate of Lime, 0:5 


Total, $4°3 grains, 


‘These corrections have the effect 
of approximating still more nearly the 
composition of these two waters, es- 
pecially in their more important in- 
gredient, muriate of lime; while in 
the Dunblane water, the alkaline salts 
much exceed in quantity those found 
in the water of Pitcaithley. 

lt remains for me to add a few re- 
marks on the medicinal effects and 
uses of the Dunblane water. From 
its similarity in composition, it is, of 
course, adapted to the treatment of 
the diseases for which the Pitcaithley 
‘ping is commonly advised. Like 
it, this water acts both as a diuretic 


and a purgative. The former effect _ 


's Usually obtained when about an 
English pint of the water is taken, 
and the latter when a pint and a half, 
°F two pints, are employed. Some 
Petsons have taken it in much larger 


doses, to the extent even of two or 
Feb. 1815. 
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three quarts at a time ; but, where an 
active purgative effect is desired, it 
might be better to add to the water 
a small portion of sulphate of mag- 
nesia, (Epsom salts) which, it is be- 
lieved, would approximate this water 
in composition very near to that of 
Cheltenham. The greater number 
of saline waters, which excite a purga- 
live operation, contain magnesian 
salts, which are well known to act as 
cathartics. No such substance, how- 
ever, exists in these waters, and their 
purgative operation must, therefore, 
be considered as somewhat peculiar. 
Of the ingredients they contain, mu- 
riate of lime possesses little or no pur- 
gative power ; and if muriate of soda 
(common salt) possess it, it is only in 
an inconsiderable degree. Still the 
purgative operation, excited by these 
Waters, must be owing to their saline 
impregnation; and it affords. therefore 
a proof that the powers of mineral 
waters are much greater than could 
be predicted from the nature and 
quantity of their ingredients; and 
that the action of saline substances is 
considerably increased and modified 
when they are exhibited in a state of 
great dilution. 

Besides the diuretic and aperient 
powers excited by this water, and its 
adaptation to the treatment of those 
ailments in which such effects are de- 
sired, itis probable that it may be- 
come an eflicacious remedy in some 
constitutienal affections, particularly 
in scrophula. Its principal ingre- 
dient, muriate of lime, has acquired 
some celebrity in the treatment of 
this disease: in its effects on the liv- 
ing system, this substance possesses 
considerable activity ; and it will pro- 
bably act with more effect and more 
advantage in the state of dilution in 
which it is presented in a mineral 
water, than when given in a more 
concentrated form. When employed 
in such diseases, the dose’ of the wa- 
ter ought, probably, to be much smal- 
ler than when it is had recourse to as 

@ pur- 
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a purgative. It may sometimes prove 
advantageous to employ it in a state 
even of greater dilution than is natu- 
ral to it; for some waters, of undoubt- 
ed efficacy in scrophulous diseases, 
have been found to be remarkably 
free from foreign matter, with the ex- 
ception of very minute quantities of 
the muriates of soda and of lime.— 
The large portion of saline matter in 
the water may, in such cases, dispose 
it to pass off too readily by the bowels ; 
and thereby diminish or prevent its 
tonic operation. If the dilution, now 
recommended, were made by the ad- 
dition of six or seven parts of pure 
hot water, it is probable that a water, 
not very different in temperature or 
chemical composition, and similar in 
medicinal power to the celebrated 
Bath water, would be obtained. This 
tonic operation of the water may pro- 
bably be aided by its chalybeate im- 
pregnation, to which, though existing 
in a smaller degree, the medicinal 
virtues of Bath waters have by some 
been ascribed. 

I shall conclude this brief sketch 
of the mineral springs of Dunblane 
with a few remarks on the advantages 
of its situation as a place of public re- 
sort, and on the more prominent fea- 

tures of its scenery. The town is 
‘Seated on the banks of thé Allan, but 
it must, with regret, be confessed, 
that its founders have too little avail- 
ed themselves of the beauties of so 
fine a situation. Like most ancient 
places, its streets are narrow and ill- 
formed ; but in many parts, especially 
towards the entrance from the south, 
they are easily susceptible of improve- 
ment. ‘The convenient distance at 
which it is placed from the two great 
cities of Edinburgh and Glasgow, is 
much in its favour; and from its si- 
tuation between the ranges of the 
Ochils and the Grampians it is well 
sheltered, and enjoys a mild atmos- 
phere, Its soil is mostly gravel, and 
is therefore dry in almost all seasons, 
an advantage of inestimable value to 
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invalids in so moist a climate. The 
irregularity of the surface of the 
ground around it, tossed up as if in 
sport by nature, furnishes an endless 
variety of aspect and situation ; while 
the Allan, winding its rapid course 
among these numerous eminences, 
contributes greatly to enliven and 
adorn the scene. Within the city, 
and in its immediate neighbourhood, 
events of the highest interest and im- 
portance in Scottish history have been 
transacted; and many monuments of 
hoar antiquity” exist. The re- 
mains of its venerable cathedral exhi- 
bit a fine specimen of that Gothic 
architecture, the massive features and 
gloomy grandeur of whose style seem 
so peculiarly adapted to the solemn 
services of religion. Almost adjoin- 
ing to the suburbs is the celebrated 
plain of Sherriff-muir, more than once 
the scene of doubtful contest and dis- 
puted victory; and not far removed 
to the south, the more glorious and 
decisive field of Bannock-burn is dis- 
played, whose battle has again been 
so nobly fought by the chivalrous 
muse of Scott. To the westward of 
the town stands the ancient castle of 
Doune; and at a little greater dis- 
tance to the south, “ Old Stirling’s 
towers,”’ perched on their basaltic pe- 
destal, command, on every side, the 
fine vale that surrounds them. A few 
miles also from Dunblane, rises the 
hill of Dumait, one of the loftiest of 
the Ochils, from whose summit is dis- 
played a scene of incomparable splen- 
dour and beauty; while farther 1 
the distance to the west, the “ cloud- 
capp’d” summits of Ben Lomond, Ben 
Ledi, Ben Vorlich, and the “ heights 
of Uam-Var,” bound the horizon. | 
Fortunate, however, as this city 
may be in its local scenery and ac- 
companiments, these can be considered 
as comprising only a part of the natu 
ral advantages of its situation. Fors 
ming, as it were, the vestibule to the 
Highlands, it is happily placed 19 the 
near neighbourhood of a great pe 
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their most admired scenery. Within 
the distance of a day’s excursion lie 
the celebrated scenes of the Trosachs 
and Loch Katerine, from whence the 
tourist may, on the one hand, extend 
his journey to Loch Ard and Loch 
Lomond; or, changing his route, 
may traverse the Pass of Leny, and 
pursue his course along the picturesque 
banks of Loch Lubnaig to Loch 
Ere. Again, setting out from Dun- 
blane to the East, he will reach, at 
the distance of a few miles, the village 
of Ardoch, where is the site of a Ro- 
man camp with its pretorium, its 


| fossa, and its lines of circumvallation, 


q 


in a more perfect state than is proba- 
bly to be found in any other part of 
the kingdom: and following the ascent 
of the old road towards Crieff, the 
rich vale of Strathern bursts on his 
view, spreading out, to the east, in 
measureless extent, and, narrowing to- 
wards the west, terminates at length 
inthe grand mountain-pass that forms 
the romantic and sublime scenery of 
Duneira. 

We wish we could add, that art had, 
to a greater extent, improved the 
gifts which nature has so lavishly be- 
stowed on Dunblane. On the south 
side of the city, the land is well cul- 
tivated and richly clothed with wood, 
but towards the north it exhibits a 
naked and cheerless aspect. The 


» shelving and serpentine banks of its 


river, however, hold out great temp- 


; tations to planting, by which both the 


beauty and value of the property 


might be greatly augmented. ‘The 


‘provement of the roads also, in the 
rection of the springs, is a point of 
the first importance; and we are hap- 
PY to learn that this, as well as the 
uldings necessary for the protection 


q i“ hig springs themselves, have al- 
ee, engaged the attention of the 
proprietor, 

a nar for the success of plans, to which 
th 
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. Property belongs to a nobleman, 


It is indeed fortu- 
¥ look with so much interest, that 
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over their execution, and whose liber- 
ality of mind will render him the 
warm patron of such measures, as may 
seem best fitted to promote the pur- 
poses of general utility and benevo- 
lence. Xe 


On the Mode of Studying Landscape 


Painting. 


LANDSCAPE painting is the art 

of representing by colours the va- 
rious scenes of nature, and embraces 
every object which the country offers 
to our view. 

To the theory of this art the fol- 
lowing observations are confined, and 
tho’ the author does not protess to be 
a landscape painter, either in theory 
or practice, yet in his endeavaurs to 
arrange a few remarks resulting from 
his own observation, he has, at the 
same time, a great deal of pleasure in 
selecting, from certain authors, pas- 
sages which appear to him to contain 
such useful and beautiful reflections 
on the art as it must be of importance 
to impress upon the mind of the pupil. 

The objects which landscape com- 
prehends are divided into five distinct 
classes, each respectively admitting a 
diversity of species; and are thus 
enumerated by Mr Whately, in his 
treatise on the subject of modern gar- 
dening. 


Nature,”’ says he, always sim- 
ple, employs but four materials in the 
composition of her scenes,—ground, 
wood, water, and rocks. The cul- 
tivation of nature has introduced a 
fifth species, the buildings requisite for 
the accommodation of men. Each 
of these again admits of varicties in 
figure, dimensions, colours, and situa- 
tions. Every landscape is composed 
of these parts only ; every beauty in 
landscape depends on the application 
of their varieties.” 


Hence it has been thought by some, 
more 
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more expedient for the scholar to 
copy, after nature and design in the 
open fields, where the greatest variety, 
tho’ perhaps not the purest arrange- 
ment, is to be found. While others, 
with more regard to chastness of de- 
sign, have advised to prosecute the 
study in a more limited path, by fol- 
lowing the direction of masters, and 
copying after them. Reasons may, 
with propriety, be advocated for both 
these methods of study ; but it is pro- 
bably impossible to point out any par- 
ticular tract ef practice which can in- 
sure success in the art. Its excellence 
and beauty depend so much upon the 
artist’s natural taste, and the scope of 
his original genius, that perhaps no 
rules for his progress can supply the 
want of these talents; for, by their 
aid alone, he is enabled to cast into 
his scenes that peculiar expression 
which he himself aims at, or admires, 
and that sprightliness or temperance, 
which he wishes toconvey te the fancy, 
or impress upon the minds of others. 


‘fee From heaven descends 

** Theflame of genius to the human breast; 
** And love and beauty, and poetic jey, 
** And inspiration. x 


Were either of these methods to be 
followed exclusively, it would seem 
that sketching from nature is more 
favourable to the progress of infant 
talent than copying from masters, 
The scholar, indeed, must be taught 
by fundamental rules so far as regards 
the principles of perspective, and the 
properties of light and shgde; but 
before he ever endeavour to attain 
a knowledge of these principles, or 
elements, it is reasonable to suppose 
that it might conduce more to his 
future advancement in the art were he 
to practise for some time entirely by 
the help of his own uncultivated ge- 
nius ; for if he be young, and endow- 
ed with a natural turn for the art, the 
first fruits of imagination or fancy 
might be, as it were, blighted by the 
asperity of control, or the scope of 
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genius curbed by the restriction 0/ 
rule, When at an after period the 
impetuosity of youth{having in some 
degree subsided, he will be better fit- 
ted to reflect upon the principles of 
landscape, and being then more able 
to appreciate, his mind will be more 
warm to the beauties of masters, 
Having now, to a certain degree, in- 
dulged the wild exuberance of early 
genius, the propriety of rule gradual- 
ly unfolds itself to him, he seeks tts 
assistance voluntarily, and having al- 
ready acquired a certain freedom o! 
hand, be is not so apt to be led into 
that formality of style, or manner, 
which is so often the consequence of 
too early an adherence to rule, and 
which nature, in all her scenes, teaclies 
us so much to avoid. 

My ideas in this respect are sup- 
ported by the opinion of a certain 
modern author, who very justly re- 
marks of painting in general, ‘ ‘That 
for some time past greater pains have 
been taken to form men for the art, 
than to encourage those whio possess the 
talent. Schools,” says he, ‘ give the 
elements according to a uniform sy* 
tem, by which the mind is laid unde! 
a regular restraint at the very thresh- 
old of the profession. ‘This evil » 
productive of two inconveniencies, 
gives middling painters, and multiplt: 
them to that degree as to hasten the 
downtal, and bring into contempt the 
art itself *****, The decline of pat 
ing has also arisen from the desp- 
tism which for some time reigned i 
the academic societies; they hav’ 
been ruled by men who would force 
every exertion of genius into their 
own peculiar tract of operation.” 

Schools and academies, howeve’ 
are not without their advantages, 2 
it is not meant to depreciate their 
fulness, but it appears that they evs" 
to be taken as helpmates to gen!” 
rather than that genius, which » O° 
mother of every beauty or exceie™ 
in the art, should submit to tae CO" 
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of their invariable rules, or sacri- 

fice her own fruits to their restrictions, 
and by that means be prevented from 
ever arriving at her own perfection. 
They may indeed be occasionally of 
great serviee to the young student ; 
but he must, at the same time, allow 
his own talents free exertion, and be- 
ware of allowing formality of style 
to gain ascendancy over him, which it 
js so apt to do by long practice in the 
formal and systematical methods there 
adopted. 

A painter, in aid of his natural 
genius, may derive infinite advantage 
from compating and consulting the 
various styles of different masters, but 
they must be the most perfect hands, 
especially at our first outset in the 
study : for nothing can be more per- 
nicious to the pupil, than to com- 
mence his studies under the discipline 
of a master whose works are replete 
with errors, which are generally dis- 
guised to the inexperienced eye, and 
creep into the manner of the young 
scholar with serious prejudice to his 
future reputation ; but he ought not to 
consider even the best as patterns for 
execution, from which he is not to 
deviate; he may allow them to sug- 
gest, but not to domineer, and he must 
carry nature alone in his remembrance 
as the universal archetype for design 
and effect. One of our most eminent 
English painters * says, * Whilst I 
recommend studying the art from 
artists, I cannot be supposed to mean 
that nature is to be neglected. I 
take this in aid, and not in exclusion 
ui the other: nature is, and must be 
the fountain which alone is inexhaus- 
tible, and from which all excellencies 
Must Origirially flow.” 


One observation applies equal- 
'Y to landscape as to portrait paint- 
ing. ‘Though the best masters can- 

ot bestow genius, yet it is by being 
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acquainted with them that genius is 
improved, and invention, one of the 
greatest marks of genius, is extended, 
peshaps by this means, more than by 
any other. Nature may sometimes 
defy the pencil, while she derides the 
artist with the impossibility of suc- 
cessful imitation, and damps his ar- 
dour, by exhibiting a scene beyond 
the imitative art; but the works of 
masters, however excellent, excite 2 
zest for similar execution, held out by 
the hand of possibility, and create in 
the mind an emulation, which is not 
suppressed by the conviction of im- 
possibility. 

we consult experience,”’ con- 
tinues our author, ‘* we shall find that 
it is by being conversant with the 
inventions of others, that we learn 
to invent, as by reading the thoughts 
of others we learn to think. Whao- 
ever has so formed his taste as to be 
able to relish and feel the beauties of 
the great masters, has gone a great way 
in his study ; for merely from a con- 
sciousness of this relish of the right, 
the mind swells with an inward pride, 
and is almost as powerfully affected, 
as if it had itself produced what it 
admires. Our hearts, frequently war- 
med in this manner, by the contact 
of those we wish to resemble, will 
undoubtedly catch something of their 
way of thinking, and we shall receive 
in our bosoms some radiation at least 
of their fire and splendour: that dis- 
position which is so strong in children, 
still continues with us, of catching in- 
voluntarily, the general air and man- 
ner of those with whom we are most 
conversant; with this difference only, 
that a young mind is naturally pliable 
and imitative; but in a more advan- 
ced state it grows rigid, and must be 
warmed and softened before it will 
receive a deep impression.” 

Tn prosecuting the art, therefere. it 
seems particularly requisite that the 
student be intimately acquainted with 
the works and productions of the best 
artists, 
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artists, from whom indeed it may even 
be allowable for him occasionally to 
borrow, for ‘ borrowing and stealing 
with art and caution,” says our au- 
thor, *¢ will have a right to the same 
lenity as was used by the Lacedemo- 
nians, who did not punish theft, but 
the want of artifice to conceal it.” 

‘Lhe same author, in another part of 
his lectures observes, that ‘* when we 
have had continually before us the 
great works of art to impregnate our 
minds with kindred ideas, we are 
then, and not till then, fit to produce 
something of the same species; we 
behold all about us with the eyes of 
these penetrating observers, and our 
minds, accustomed to think the 
thoughts of the noblest and brightest 
intellects, are prepared for the dis- 
covery and selection of all that is 
great and noble in nature.” 

‘Lhe student, however, in contemp- 
lating such works, must view them 
with an independent eye, in order to 
rear the fabric of his future fame up- 
on the basis of his own genius; for, 
from the circumstance of our natural 
genius being antecedent to, or our 
theoretical taste keeping a more for- 
ward pace than our practical know- 
ledge, or what is called the detail of 
the art, we are often led by the great- 
er progress of this taste to look with 
an eye of wonder and delight into the 
works of the finest masters, while as 
yet, from the infancy of our practice, 
we find ourselves so lame in execution, 
that we almost despair of ever reach- 
ing such excellence of performance ; 
and hence the young painter, as a 
means of arriving at such masterly 
execution, often becomes a servile co- 
pier of some particular style or man- 
ner, which if he does succeed in imi- 
tating, it reflects upon him only the se- 
condary merit of an exact copier.— 
‘To encourage an original style, there- 
fore, at least not servilely to copy that 
of another, is the most certain road 
to eminence ; for as we find new beau- 

- ties in new countries, or new charms 
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in new acquaintances, so some new 
beauty will generally discover itselt 
in novelty and originality of style, or 
something pleasing present itself in 
change of scene. 

“ It must be acknowledged,” says 
the same author, * that a peculiarity 
** of style, either from its novelty, or 
“* by seeming to proceed from a pecu- 
“© liar turn of mind, often escapes 
** blame ; on the contrary, it is often 
“ striking and pleasing ; but it is vain 
‘‘ labour to endeavour to imitate it, 
** because novelty and peculiarity be- 
‘ing its only merit, when it ceases to 
‘* be new, it ceases to have value. A 
‘ manner, therefore, being adefect, and 
‘‘every painter, however excellent, 
‘‘ having a manner, it seems to fol- 
*¢ low, that all kinds of faults, as well 
“as beauties, may be learnt under 
sanction of the greatest autho. 
rity.” 

To familiarize ourselves, in the first 
place, therefore, to the object of na- 
ture in all her different forms, to study 
her various aspects under the influence 
of light and shade, to use our own ex- 
clusive efforts in copying her, and af- 
terwards to consult the works of those 
who have most happily succeeded in 
representing and embellishing her, 
seems the most effectual means of ac- 
quiring celebrity in every imitative 
art, and with the Landscape Painter, 
must prove the surest road to emi- 
nence. S. 


On the present State of the Law with 
regard to Highland Distiliation. 
TO THE EDITOR. 

SIR, 
Perth, 13th January 1815. 


J Believe that every person, who 

knows the Highiands of Scotland, 
will be ready to acknowledge the 
ancient bravery and virtuous charac- 
ter of the inhabitants. With regard 


to the common people, I can affirm. 
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that they are a well-disposed, hardy 


» race, who live under manifold priva- 


tions, and in a severe climate; strug- 
gle for a bare existence without en- 
joying any of the luxuries of life, if 
good small-still whisky be excepted. 
Malt liquor they seldom taste, and 
whisky, the beverage of their fore- 
fathers, and suited to their cold cli- 
mate, they are, by the law as it pre- 
sently stands, next to denied 3 unless 
they can distil whisky by stealth, and 
smuggle it; because, as they are situa- 
ted and restricted, the fair distiller 
in the Highlands. can reap no profit. 
I therefore presume, in their behalf, 
and as a friend to the prosperity of 
my country, to state, that I have of- 
ten regretted that the many applica- 
tions made by the gentlemen of the 
highlands, and seconded by those in 
the low country, have not long ere 
now produced such fair and equita- 
ble Excise Laws, as would have been 
more encouraging to the fair dealer 
than the present system, calculated to 
yield satisfaction to the country at 
large, and, what is beyond every pe- 
cuniary consideration, to preserve the 
morals of an affectionate and loyal 
people. 

It clearly appears that Highland 
distillation cannot possibly be carried 
on upon the same principles which re- 
gulate the large distilleries, that is, 
by a competition against men of capi- 
tal, situated in the neighbourhood of 
coals, and by powerful means, and 
tapid distillation against time produ- 
cing an inferior spirit, chiefly for the 
English market (from which High- 
land whisky is excluded) to be there 
rectified, and which is generally made 
up by English compounders into gin, 
a being made use of by the pub- 

Ic, 

By a late enactment, I understand 
that stills, to work not under 200 gal- 
°ns In a given time, and producing 
* Certam specified quantity of spirits 
*r each 100 gallons, are now per- 
"utted to work in the Highlands, on 
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lil 


paying certain duties, &c. &c. But 
such large stills, under the specified 
instructions in that act, I am told by 
competent judges, can never answer 
the Highland districts, as the people 
want both capital and fuel for the 
carrying on of distillation, except on 
a small scale, and under regulations 
different from those at present in force; 
being hitherto fettered, and cut up, 
by the competition of the large dis- 
tilleries, so powerfully protected by 
government, for pecuniary considera- 
tions. 

A careful investigation would per- 
haps confirm what has been frequently 
suggested, that, were the Highlands 
divided into fixed stations, with even 
One revenue officer and an assistant to 
each station, and permission granted 
to smaller or larger stills, according to 
the abilities of the person applying for 
them, to be there and there only, 
entered and wrought under certain 
practicable regulations and fair duties, 
that the distillation of spirits in the 
Highlands might be cariied on with 
advantage, both to the country and 
the fair dealer, and rendered much 
more productive to government than 
the present system (which compels 
four times the number of revenue of- 
ficers to be kept in pay than would 
then be necessary) as it would ev- 
dently be the true interest of all the 
entered distillers at each station, to 
act as auxiliaries to the revenue otfi- 
cers, and thereby much sooner put an 
end to the illicit trade. 

I would venture to point out the 
following stations to begin with, though 
some of them perhaps may appear too 
distant, viz. Glentivat, where the best 
whisky is said to be produced, or Cas- 
tletown of Braemar, Blair Athole, 
Killin, Kenmore, Weem, or Abertel- 
dy, Logierait, or Mouline, Dunkeld, 
Auchtergaven, Methven, Crieff, &c. 
and which might be extended to other 
quarters, as might be found most like- 
ly to answer. 

It is therefore to be wished, _ 
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the Highland proprietors would give 
this subject all due consideration, and, 
on being convinced of the facts, in- 
struct the members of Parliament, for 
all the northern counties, to apply for 
redress, and to point out some such 
plan as that above alluded to, for ac- 
complishing their object. 

{t was melancholy to sce the prodi- 
gious numbers of poor men and wo- 
men, who were summoned before the 
Perth Justices on Monday last, both 
from town and country, for being aid- 
ing and assisting to the smuggling 
of Highland whisky. Many of these 
were fined for carrying small supplies 
of two or three pints, in flasks, as 
some of them. pretended, for their fa- 
milies in distress ; and according to 
oihers, for their licensed small public 
house retail trade, which, they said, 
they could not carry on without good 
whisky. 

In defiance of the vigilance of the 
respectable officers of Excise in this 


quarter, this illicit trade is daily m- 


creasing to such an alarming degree, 
that 1t loudly calls for an alteration 
of the Excise laws, adapted to the 
Highland districts of Scotland, in or- 
der, as soon as possible, to check a 
traflic, which is destructive of the mo- 
ral habits of those engaged in it, and 
musi end in profligacy and disgrace. 
Veritas. 


Narrative of a Visit to the Island of 


mm September 1814. 

N the 4th day after my arrival, I 

issued from my lodging, and in- 
quired, as usual, if the Emperor was 
yetreturned? Yes; he landed last 
night, at 9 o’clock.” He seldom 
makes his appearance abroad before 
9 o’clock in the morning. At that 
hour, 1 went up to the palace, mount- 
ed upon the terrace, and, in spite of 
its being forbidden ground, made good 
my stauon, by beginning immediately 
to chat with the gtenadiers on duty, 


Visit to the Island of Elba. 


about their battles, about Paris, ti, 
Palais royal, about politics, and tly 
glorious aichievements of the greg: 
Napoleon, which recollection drey 
tears from those rugged warriors 
‘These imperial guardsmen are really 
noble fellows, and nearly gentlemey 


in their deportment. ‘They have fine 
pay, wear powder, dress shewily, and 


drink up all the good wine in the iy. 
land. ‘hey were very curious about 
the congress ; and demanded, if there 
was any chance of the Emperor’s go. 
ing to live at Parma. I asked them 
if they were content where they were? 
They said the people of the island 
were a villainous set; but they were 
content, because they were with hin, 
During our chat, an officer passed by, 
and asked what I wanted? ‘Lhe am. 
wer was prompt ; * in Anglois,” and 
* curiosity to see the Emperor,”’ He 
scowled and departed, It is an erior 
to suppose that Buonaparte and bis 
people overflow at present with kind. 
ness to the English. He shews no 
extraordinary attention to them ; and 
those that surround him are mostly 
of a spirit very hostile to the name o: 
England. Buonaparte was visiting 


his mother ; and after waiting an hou 


in a violent sun, upon a sign tle 
guards flew to arms in the twinkling 
of an eye; the drums beat up; three 
officers advanced towards Madame 
Mere’s house, with all the marks 0 
zeal and devotion imaginable, and 
presently the once mighty lord of the 


continent made his appearance. He 


but little resembles either the notio 
I had of him, or any other man I evet 
saw, He is the squarest figure I think 
I ever recollect to have seen, and ve") 
corpulent. His face is a perfect squa" 
from the effect of fat ; and as he b® 
no whiskers, his chops are thrown m0" 
into relief. ‘Chis description, Jo” 

to his odd three-cornered cocked ss 
and very plain clothes, would certain j 
give him the appearance of a vulgar pe! 

son, if the impression was not a: 
teracted by his erect, soldiesly cat? pet 
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and the peculiar manner of his, walk- 
ing, Which is confident, theatrical, and 
even a little ruffian-like ; for he stamps 
the ground at every step, and at the 
same time twists his body a little. — 
He was dressed that day ina green 
coat, turned up with a diriy white, 
buttoned with one button across the 
breast, single-breasted, like a quaket’s, 
no embroidery, no epaulets, but lying 
quite close every where, with cassi- 
mer breeches and waistcoat, and white 
cotton stockings. His neck ts short, 
his shoulders very broad, and his chest 
open. He had to mount upon the 
terrace by a wooden board, thrown 
negligently there for the purpose ; 
and an officer placed himself behind 
it, uncovered, like all the rest, and in 
the posture of one of the patients at 
the game of leap-frog. The Emperor 
placed himself on his shoulders, and 
so helped himself up, without saying 
one word, or even looking at the man. 
Two paces after, he was so near me 
that I might have pinched his nose had 
I been so disposed, but I thought it 
better not. His features, as I then 
saw, are remarkably masculine, regu- 
lar, and well-formed. He seemed in 
good humour, and had more of a leer 
than of a smile on his open mouth ; 
which, notwithstanding a beautiful 
set of teeth, could not conceal that 
expression which men, immoderately 
exalted in their opinions of themselves, 
generally carry about that feature.— 
His skin is coarse and weather-beaten, 
though quite unwrinkled ; and his co- 
lour, bad and sunburnt, would spoil 
his handsome features, if they were 
not already altered by fat. His coun- 
tenance is not of that pensive medita- 
ting cast his picture gives him; but 
return, his eyes possess a natural 
unaffected fierceness, the most extra- 
‘dinary I ever beheld. They are 
ull, bright, and of a brassy colour.— 
a as he came upon the terrace, 
sia msi looked at me, and contin- 
as long as it was possible 
by tar the most deter- 
1815, 
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mined and intense I ever experienced. 
This time, however, curiosity made me 
a match, and I vanquished him. It 
is when he regards you that you re- 
mark the singular expression of his 
eyes ; no frown, no ill humour, no af- 
fectation of appearing terrible ; but the 
genuine expression of that iron, in- 
exorable temper, upon which any dro 
of the milk of human kindness that 
may have ever fallen, must instantly 
turn to rust. He goes every day in 
a barouche and four, with a piquet of 
ten hussars, an officer and a Mameluke, 
to his country house, whither he is 
also accompanied by his mother in 
another carriage and tour, and by 
Madame Bertrand ; and altogether 
they form a gay party. I saw him 
at his country house, feeding the chic- 
kens, as far as I could judge. He 
sleeps little at night, and without ta- 
king off his clothes; rises at two, and 
even one o’clock in the morning 3 
breakfasts at ten or eleven ; then goes 
to bed, plays billiards at his mother’s 
house, and sometimes cards in the 
evening ; pays ail he loses, but never 
accepts what he wins, so that the la- 
dies of honour and others gain much 
by this method. I am informed that 
he supports his fall with unalterable 
firmness, that he is cheerful and plea- 
sant company, joins with every body, 
and has always something to say for 
himself. He nor his mother ever al- 
lude in conversation to the subject of 
their reverses. It is the custom here 
to pay him marks of reverence which 
I never saw practised about the per- 
son of the potentates :—General Ber- 
trand sits in the carriage with him, 
uncovered, at the risk of getting a 
coup-de soleil, You take eff your hat 
at his approach, at the greatest dis- 
tance you think it posstbie he can dis- 
cern you. Inthe mean tune, he looks 
at you, without taking any other kind 
of notice of you. Madame la Mere 
is the best looking woman of her ume 
of life I have seen (she ts near seven- 
ty) and must have been formerly very 
handsome. 
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handsome. Her countenance is at 
once sweet and dignified; notwithstan- 
ding the obscurity of her origin.— 
** She is good and kind, said 3 but 
her education and talents are very mo- 
derate.”” She made a good use of her 
influence, when her son was the king 
of kings, and prevented many bad 
things trom being done. 


List of Crimes punished with Death 
by the Law of ENGLAND. 


Edward 1. 
EFUSING to plead on arraign- 
ment. 
Edward I. 


Breaking from prison if the offence 

be capital, 

Edward I. 

High treason, which comprehends 

the offence of counterfeiting the coin. 
Petit treason, 

Stealing of hawks. 

Henry VII. 

Marrying a woman foreibly. 

Imagining the death of privy coun- 

sellors, &e. 

Soldiers deserting from the service ; 

extended by Elizabeth to sailors. 

Henry VIL. 

Highway robbery. 

Servants purloining their master’s 

goods, value 40s. 

Sodomy, committed either with 

man or beast. 

Arson, or burning of houses, lands, 

or corn. 

Administering poison. 

Sacrilege. 

Edward VJ. 

Horse-stealing. 


Robbing a booth or a tent in a 
market. 


Burglary or house breaking. 
Elizabeth. 

To be seen in com pany of Gipsies. 
_ ecetving, relieving, or maintain- 
ing @ popish priest. 


To gefend the jurisdiction of the 
Pope. 

Privately stealing, or picking pock. 
ets above one shilling. 

Embezzling military stores, value 
205. 

Forgery of deeds, bonds, bills, or 
notes. 

Rape. 


James I. 


Stabbing a person unarmed, if he 
die within 6 months. 

Entering into foreign service. 

Acknowledging fines or judgments, 
or suffering recoveries in another’s 
name, 

Concealing the death of illegitimate 
children. 

Polygamy. 

Car. IT. 


Lying in wait for the purpose of 
maiming any person. 

Sailors forcibly hindering their cap- 
tains from fighting. 


William and Mary. 


Challenging above 20 persons, 

Robbing a house in the day time, 
value 5s. 

Shop-lifting privately, above 5s. 

Buying or receiving goods, know: 
ing them to be stolen. 

Personating bail. 

Buying, selling, or having any 
mould for coining. he 

Forging, or the selling countertett 
stamps. 

Piracy, or aiding and assisting Pt 
rates, 

Anne. 


Burning ships, or otherwise de- 
stroying them. 

Attempting to prevent the suc 
cession to the crown. 

Being accessaries to a felonious act. 

Striking or wounding privy coul- 
sellors. 

Stealing from a ship in dueireat ; 

Stealing in a dwelling house, 
40s, 
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George I. 
Breaking down the head of a fish 


pond, whereby fish may escape. 


Deer stealing, under the black act. 

Riots by 12 or more, and not dis- 
ersing in an hour after proclamation, 

Stealing fish from a pond. 

Receiving a reward for helping o- 
thers to stolen goods. 

‘Trading with a pirate. 

Maliciously shooting at any per- 
son, 

Sending threatening letters. 

Perjury by prisoners, under insol- 
vent acts, 

Pulling down houses, &c. 

Destroying trees in an orchard or 
avenue. 

Killing or maiming of cattle mali- 
ciously. 

Riotously opposing the execution 
of legal sentence. 

Destroying woollen goods in the 


loom, 


Being at large after sentence of 


| transportation. 


_ Three or more persons assembling 
notously to protect themselves from 
payment of their debts. 


George LI, 


Stealing lead or iron bars. 

Returning from transportation. 

Bankrupts refusing to surrender or 
‘oncealing their effects, value £.20 

Demolishing river or sea banks. 

Cutting hop binds. 

Demolishing turnpikes and flood- 
gates, 

Setting fire to coal mines. 

Stealing cattle or sheep. 

Stealing bonds, bills, bank-notes, 
Gilding a shilling to make it look 
a guinea. 

Stealing of linen from bleaching 


§tound, 


Smu 


és ggling by persons armed, or 


to rescue smugglers. 
aon. above 40s. on a river. 
tempting to rescue a murderer. 


Refusing to perform quarantine. 


Edinburgh Tavern Bill in 1709. 
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Stealing from ships in distress. 
Making false entries in registers 
relating to marriages, 
Agreeing to enter into foreign ser- 
vice, 
Forging seamens’ wills. 


Forging the hand of receiver of post 
fines, 


George II. 
Stealing naval stores. 
Coining of a half-penny or a_fur- 
thing. 
Selling cottons with forged stamps. 


Destroying silk or velvet in the 
loom. 


Robbery of the mail, 
Stealing bank notes from letters. 


Uttering counterfeit money, third 
offence. 


Frame-breaking, &c. 


Edinburgh Tavern Bill in 1709. 


GP ENT in Alex. Hays wt my Lord 
Proves and the rest of the Magis. 
trats. - 

Edinburgh, Feb. 23 day, 1709. 

It for 3 leags of Lamb 05,0800 

It for sellat, oyll, and wi- 
nager - - - - - 
It for4:hens - - - 

It for 14 peise of wild- 


01,10,00 


foull, - - - - - 1 1 104100 
It for fruit and chees - 01,04,00 
It for bread and - 01:04,00 


It for 15 chapens of wine 18:00)00 
It forrennish - - - 0015.00 
It for suggar - - - O00» 3:00 


It for servants - - O1»10,00 
It for the kitchen - 00106 
£.44100100 


Particulars of an Electrical Pheno- 
menon, experienced in descending 
Mount Etna. 


N Monday 30th Jan. an extract 
of a letter was read at the Royal 
Society, 
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Society, Edinburgh, giving anaccount 
Beit, | of a very singular electrical pheno- 
ae menon, which took place last sum- 


mer. It was observed by a party of 
Englishmen, while they were des- 


cending Mount Etna, during a stoxm 
pe of thunder and lightning. ‘They were 
i fit communicated to Doctor Gordon by 
Bee Mr Gillies, surgeon to his Majesty’s 
i ship Partridge. This gentleman not 
ee only read an account of the pheno- 

| de mena in a Sicilian journal, published 
een in July 1814, but received an account 
cae an! of them from Mr ‘Tupper, one of the 
cheat | party, coinciding in every respect 
a wt with that which was given in the 

dls Sicilian journal. On the 2d of June, 
Mr Tupper and Mr Langsiar, ac- 

at companied by a guide, ascended 


Mount Etna. During their descent, 
they were at a little distance from 
” the place called the English house, in 
the regio deserta, when they were 

Ae overtaken by a storm of thunder and 
4! lightning, accompanied with a heavy 
My ' fall of snow; and while running over 

| an extensive field of snow, they were 
struck with a flash of lightning,’ from 
i which, however, they experienced no 
serious injury. Mr Tupper felt a pain- 
ful sensation in his back, which gra- 
dually ascended towards his head, and 
| occasioned a sensation as if his hair 
was moving, an effect exactly similar 
to that which is produced, either when 
a person is electrified upon an insula- 
ted support, or when his head is pre- 
sented to a prime conductor of an 
i electrifying machine. This sensation 
i induced Mr Tupper to raise his hand 
to his head, upon which. he was sur- 
prized to hear a buzzing noise pro- 
ceeding from his finger, Upon rai- 
sing and extending his arm, the noise 
still continued, but upon moving his 
hands and fingers in different direc- 
tions, and with different degrees of 
velocity, he found that he could pro- 
duce, at pleasure, a great variety of 
harmonic sounds, differing in their 
tone as well as in their intensity, and 
so loud as they could be distinctly 
heard at the distance of 40 feet. The 


Electrical Phenomenon on Mount Etna. 


Sicilian guide witnessed these pheno. 
mena with extreme dismay, and ima. 
gining that Mr ‘Tupper produced the 
sounds in virtue of some supernatural 
power, he immediately began to cross 
himself, and invoked the protection 
of his saint. His alarm, however, 
specdily subsided, when he was de- 
sired to elevate his own arm, and 
found it as musical as that of Mr 
Tupper. Mr Lansiar, who was a lit- 
tle behind the rest of the party, now 
joined them, and found that his fingers 
possessed a similar property. In the 
course of five minutes reckoning, we 
presume, from the arrival of Mr Lan- 
siar, their fingers lost their acoustic 
property, the cloud having by this 
time passed to a considerable distance. 
Mr Tupper had received an injury in 
his left shoulder joint by a fall from 
his horse, but he never afterwards 
experienced any return of the pain, 
afier the copious electrization which 
he received on Mount Etna. 

The preceding phenomena admit of 
a ready explanation, upon the simplest 
principles of electricity. As snow} 
a conductor next in order to water, 
and very little inferior to it in 1! 
power of transmitting electricity, it 
quite obvious that the bodies of the 
travellers were not overcharged with 
the electric fluid, in consequence of 
any difficulty which it experienced om 
passing into the earth. Their fi- 
gers, therefore, acted like so many 
points in drawing electricity from = 
atmosphere highly charged, just " 
the same manner as when the hand o! 
the head are presented to an elect! 
fied prime conductor. The variety 
in the character, as well as in the 
tensity of the sounds, which were a 
duced at the points of their finger 
arose from the different velocities 
the fingers, and may be readily IF 


tated by any other species of soun® 


Report of the Commissioners of 
for the year 1814, 

EW changes have taken <i 
this department during the at 
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of the last year, and the committee 
have the satisfaction to report in gene- 
ral, that this important branch of 
Police has been conducted with per- 
fect propriety, and attended with 
every degree of success that could be 
louked for. | 


Ist, Strength of the Establishment. 
The higher order of officers has 


remained the same as formerly, but 
on the LIlth of August 1813, the 
superintendant, with a view to econo- 
my, suggested that the services of 
twenty night-watchmen might be dis- 
pensed with, and this alteration ac- 
cordingly took place on the 13th of 
that month. On the 4th November 
following, a further reduction of ten 
day-watchmen was effected: on the 
23d March last, the superintendant 
reported his opinion that a further re- 
duction of five police serjeants might 
be admitted of, and this took effect 
on the Ist of April last, leaving the 
strength ef the establishment then to 
consist of 21 serjeants, 18 day-watch- 
men, and 152 night-watchmen, On 
the 2d December last, it was thought 
advisable to employ ten additional 
night-watchmen during the winter 
months, but these will again be dis- 
charged on the approach of spring. 

It does not appear to the commit- 
tee, that the number of those employ- 
ed could be diminished farther, con- 
sistently with public safety. 

The greater number of the night- 
watchmen are furnished with lan- 
thorns, and posted at considerable 
distances from each other ;_ but a con- 
‘iderable portion is also formed into 
patroles, who make their rounds with- 
out. lanthorns in various directions, 
both before the nightly watch is set, 
and after: thus seeing that the watch- 
ten do their duty, and ready jhem- 
‘elves to be of use in situations where 
they are unknown, and least expected 
to make their appearance. 


2d, Conduct of O Miicers and Watchmen. 
This, inso far asthe committce have 
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been able to learn, has been uniform- 

ly attentive, and civil; and any fail- 

ure, in any of these respects, has been 

immediately followed by an order of 
dismissal on the part of the superin- 

tendant.—Among the higher descrip- 

tion of Officers, the committee under- 

stand that serjeant-major Inglis, whose 
zeal and vigilance has always been 
pre-eminent, has exhibitedsuch an un- 
common degree of energy and address, 
in the discovery and apprehending of 
the whole of those depredators, now 
under sentence, or trial, as to have 
proved himself a most invaluable pub- 
lic servant, With respect to the super- 
intendant’s own conduct, the respec- 
table part of the community are so 
fully satisfied of the zeal, prudence, 
temper, and good sense, which has 
been so uniformly conspicuous in the 
discharge of the many important, yet 
often irksome and distressing duties, 
td which he is called to attend, that 
the committee deem it quite unneces- 
sary to dwell on that subject. Amidst 
the many harassing little complaints, 
to which his situation necessarily ex- 
poses him, the committee are confi- 
dent, that while he conducts himself 
as he has hitherto done, he will never 
look in vain for the hearty support of 
the Magistracy, and of the whole well- 
disposed part of the communiiy. 


3d, Effects of the Exertions ix this 
Department. 


It might be sufficient, on this head, 
to appeal to the personal experience 
of every individual, as to the compa- 
rative security, both toperson and pro- 
perty, which has been enjoyed since 
the passing of the present police act. 
It may however not be amiss to call 
attention to a few facts as bearing on 
the point. By a certificate under the 
hands of the clerk of the Court of 
Justiciary, herewith produced, it ap- 
pears that in the course of one year, 
being that immediately preceding Au- 
gust 1812, when the present act was 
passed, the number of persons indict- 

passed, 
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ed to stand trial before the Supreme 
Court, for crimes committed within 
the bounds of the Police, was the fol- 
lowing :— 
For street robbery - - 
Murder - - - 
Murder and street robbery 
Reset of theft - - 
Theft by housebreaking - 
Theft and reset of theft = - 
Fraud and wilful imposition 
Robbing and rioting 
Issuing forged notes - 


Total 23 


By the same certificate it appears 
that the total number of persons in- 
dicted before the Court of Justicia- 
ry, for crimes committed within the 
bounds of Police, during the two 
years and a half that the present act 
has subsisted, are as follows :—= 


Theft from acarrier’s cart - 1] 
Child-murder and concealing 


pregnancy - 2 
Reset of theft - - l 
Vending forged notes 1 

Total 5 


This last catalogue requires no 
comment, whether its number be at- 
tended to, or the nature of the crimes, 
as being chiefly such as could not 
have been prevented by any atten- 
tion“on the part of the Police. . 

Again, where offenders, afraid of 
the vigilance of the watchmen, have 
attempted their depredations beyond 
the bounds of Police, the advantages 
of the system have been no less ex- 
perienced by the almost instantaneous 
apprehension of the delinquents. Wit- 
ness the cases of Black and M‘Donald 
for murder near to Beachwood; Kel- 
ly and QO’Neal now under sentence 
of death for robbery committed in 
East Lothian and near to Braid } 
Pennycook and Knight, indicted, but 
not yet tried, for robbery, committed 
near to Portobello. Besides many 
other cases where the crimes have 
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been perpetrated in more distant coun. 
ties, and to which the culprits have 
been conveyed for trial, 

It must be satisfactory to the Com. 
missioners, thus to know, that the 
good effects of the system have not 
been confined to the metropolis, but 
have been in some degree productive 
of benefit to the country at large. 

On the other hand, the Committee 
are given to unders,and, that no crime 
of any material consequence has pass. 
ed without detection. 

With respect again to the lower 
description of offences, the Committee 
are happy to observe, fren: an abstract 
of the proceedings in the Police Court, 
that a material reduction in their nun- 
ber appears to be taking place. They 
have further to congratulate the Com- 
missioners on ithe removal of one of 
the greatest evils with which the pub- 
lic was ever harassed, namely that of 
common begging. From a knowledge 
that every real object of charity has 
now the necessary means of subsist- 
ence secured by the Suciety lately in- 
stituted for the suppression of begging, 
the Police officers no longer feel any 
scruples in apprehending, or the Ma- 
gistrates in punishing, any person 
found begging in our streets ; and the 
whole tribe of beggars, with which 
this city was so lately infested, has 
now disappeared, Whilst the atten- 
tion of the Police officers to this de- 
partment is certainly of importance, 
the Commissioners must be aware, 
that it is to the institution of the 5o- 
ciety now alluded to, and to the me- 
ritorious exertions of the individuals 
who take an active charge in its con- 
cerns, that the valuable improvement 
in this branch of Police is to be attrl- 
buted. 

The committee are persuaded that 
the public opinion, as to the effects 
which have resulted from the police 
establishment, is in conformity 
what has been now stated ; and that 
all would be loud in praise of the sy* 
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; Order of the Bath. 
4th, The Expcnce of this Departinent. 


| Inconsidering this subject, and par- 
} ticularly in comparing it with the ex- 
F pence of the former establishment, a 
' very great, and it is believed, often a 
wilful error is committed by holding 
the assessment as applicable to the 
police or watching department alone ; 
whereas it comprehends also the ex- 
pences of the divhting and cleaning 
within the bounds of police. During 
the subsistence of the former police 


Fact, there was a distinct set of com- 


missioners, and a separate assessment 
for each of those departments, and 
these three assessments were collected 
separately ; whereas, at present, the 
whole of these are united in one 
charge. It will be seen from the last 
year’s abstract of expenditure, that the 
ordinary expence of the watching de- 
partmentamountedto £.7642 1 1 
That of the Cleaning to 3326 10 0 
That of the Lightingto 7054 11 2 

As the expence of the higher offi- 
cers, and of the other extra charges, 
fall justly to be equally divided be- 
twixt the three departments, the a- 
bove may be considered as a fair pro- 
portion of their respective expendi- 
| ture. Thus it is apparent, that the ex- 
| pence of lighting alone has nearly 
equalled that of watching, and that, 
*1 no principle whatever, can it be 
E considered, that one half of the sum 
| levied is applied to this last depart- 

ment, which is, of all others the most 
portant, and which in general is 


charged with swallowing up the 
Whole. 


q New 
a 


Regulations respecting the Or- 
der of the Bath. 

q Whitehall, January 2. 1815. 

B WHEREAS his Royal Highness 


4 
4q 
a 


a 
q ‘ 


Regent, acting in the 
on behalf of his Majes- 

he der of the most honourable 
Mi i¢ Bath, is desirous of com- 
orating the auspicious termina- 


1)9 


tion of the long and arduous contests 
in which this empire has been engaged, 
and oi matking in an especial man- 
ner his gracious sense of the valour, 
perseverance, and devotion, mantfes- 
ted by the afficers of his Majesty’s for- 
ces by sea and land:—And whereas 
his Koyal Highness has thought it fit, 
by virtue of the royal prerogative, and 
of the powers reserved to the sove- 
reign in the statutes of the said most 
honourable military order of the Bath, 
to advance the splendour and extend 
the limits of the said order, to the end 
that those officers who have had the 
opportunities of signalizing themselves 
by eminent services during thie 
late war, may share in the honours of 
the said order, and that their names 
may be delivered down to remote pos- 
terity, accompanied by the marks of 
distinction which they have so nobly 
earned,—The Prince Regent, there- 
fore, acting in the name and on the 
behalf of his Majesty, hath been gra- 
ciously pleased to ordain as follows :— 

Ist, The most honourable military 
order of the Bath shall from this time 
furward be composed of three classes, 
differing in their ranks and degrees of 
dignity. 

Qd, The first class of the said order 
shall consist of knights grand crosses : 
which designation shall be substituted 
henceforward for that of knights com- 
panions ; and from the date hereot the 
present knights companions and ex- 
tra knights of the said order shail, in 
all acts, proceedings, and pleadings, 
be styled Knights Grand Crosses ot 
the most honourable military order of 
the Bath. 

3d, The number of the knights 
grand crosses shall not, at any time, 
or upon any account whatever, ex- 
ceed seventy-two ; whereof there may 
be a number not exceeding twelve 
so nominated and appointed, in con- 
sideration of eminent services render- 
ed to the State by British subjects in 
civil and diplomatic employments. 

Ath, The said knights grand crosses 

shall 
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shall be subject to the same rules and 
ordinances, and have, hold, and enjoy, 
all and singular, the rights, privileges, 
immunities, and advantages, which 
the knights companions of the said or- 
der have hitherto held and enjoyed. 

5th, It shall be lawful for all the 
present knights grand crosses, ‘rom 
and after the date hereof, to wear, up- 
on the left side of their upper vest. 
ment, the star or ensign of the said 
order, although such knight grand 
cross may not have been installed ; 
and henceforward the said star or en- 
sign shall be worn by each and every 
knight grand cross, immediately after 
his being so nominated and appointed. 

6th, In order to distinguish more 
particularly those officers of his Ma- 
jesty’s forces, by sea and land, upon 
whom the first class of the said order 
hath already been, or may hereafter 
be conferred in consideration of espe- 
cial military services, such oflicers 
shall henceforth bear upon the ensign 
or star, and likewise upon the badge 
of the order the addition of a wreath 
of laurel encircling the motto, and is- 
suing from an escrol inscribed ‘ Ich 
Dien.’ 

This distinction being of a military 
nature, It is not to be borne by, the 
knights of the first class, upon whom 
the order shall have been, or may here- 
after be, conferred for civil services. 

Tih, The dignity of a knight grand 
eross of the most honourable military 
order of the Bath, shall henceforth 
upon no account be conferred upon 
any officer in his Majesty’s service, 
who shall not have attained the rank 
of major-general in the army, or rear- 


admiral in the navy, except as to the 


twelve knights grand crosses who may 
be nominated and appointed for civil 
Services, 

His Royal Highnessthe Prince 
Regent, acting in the name and on the 
behalf of his majesty, is pleased to de- 
clare and constitute, “those whose 
names are undermentioned, the 
knights grand crosses, composing: the 
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first class, of the most honourable 
military order of the bath :— 


Mititary Knights Grand Crosses. 


1. The Sovereign 
2. His Royal Highness the Duke of 
York acting as grand-master 
3. Earl of St. Vincent 
4. Gen, Sir R. Abercromby 
5. Admiral Viscount Keith 
6. Sir J, B. Warren, Bart. 
7. General Sir Alured Clarke 
8. Admiral Sir John Colpoys 
9. General Lord Hutchinson 
10. Adm. Sir J. T. Duckworth 
11. Admiral Sir J. Saumarez 
12. General Sir Eyre Coote 
Sir John F. Cradock 
Sir David Dundas 
15. Field-marshal the Duke of Wel. 
lington, K. G. 
16. General the Earl of Ludlow 
17. Vice-admiral Sir Samuel Hood 
18. Admiral the Farl of Northesk 
19. Vice-admiral Sir R. J. Strachan 
20. Vice-admiral the honourable Sir 
Alexander Cochrane 
21. Lieut. general Sir John Stuart 
22. Vice - admiral Sir Richard G. 
Keats 
23. General Sir David Baird 
24. General Sir George Beckwith 
25. Lieutenant- general Lord Niddry 
26. Lieutenant-general Sir Brent 


Spencer 
27. Lieut. general Sir John Cope 
Sherbrook. 


28. Lieutenant-general Lord Beres 
ford 

29. Lieutenant- general Lord Lyne- 
dock 

30. Lieutenant-general Lord Hill 

31. Lieutenant - general Sir Samuel 
Auchmuty 

32. Lieutenant-general Sir Edward 
Paget 

33. Lieutenant - general Lord Con 
bermere 

34. Admiral’the Hon. Sit George © 
Berkeley 

35. General Sir George Nugent 

36. General Sir William Keppel 
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47. Lieutenant-gen. Sir John Doyle, 
Bart. 
38, Lieutenant-general Lord W. Ca- 
vendish Bentinck 
39, Lieutenant - general Sir James 
Leith 
40, Lieut-general Sir Thomas Picton 
41, Lieutenant - general the honour- 
able Sir Galbraith Lowry Cole 
42, Lieutenant-general Lord Stewart 


43, Lieutenant - general the honour- 
able Sir Alexander Hope 


44, Lieutenant- general Sir Henry 
Clinton 

45, Lieutenant - general the Earl of 
Dalhousie 


46, Lieutenant - general the honour- 
able William Stewart 

47. Major-general Sir George Mur- 
ra 

48, the honourable Sir 
Edward Pakenham 

49. Admiral Sir William Young 

50. General the Hereditary Prince of 
Orange 

51. Admiral Lord Viscount Hood 

§2, Admiral Sir Richard Onslow, 
Bart. 

53. Admiral the honourable William 
Cornwallis 

54. Admiral Lord Radstock 

55. Admiral Sir Roger Curtis Bart. 


56. Lieutenant - general the Earl of | 


Uxbridge 


57. Lieut.-gen. Robert Brownrigg. 
| 58. Lieutenant - general Harry Cal- 


vert 

59, Lieutenant-general the right hon- 
ourable Thomas Maitland 

60. Lieutenant- general William Hen- 
ry Clinton 


Civil Knights Grand Crosses. 


1, Sir Robert Gunning 


2. The Earl of Malmesbury 
3. Lord Henly 


4, Lord Whitworth 

5. Sir Joseph Bankes, Bart 
6. Right Hon. Sir A. Paget 
7. Sir Philip Francis 

8. Sir George H. Barlow 


9. Viscount Strangford 
Feb, 1815, 
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10. The Hon. Sir H. Wellesley 
1]. The Right Hon. Sir Charles Stu- 


art 


9th, And his Royal Highness the 
Prince Regent is further pleased to 
order and declare, that the princes of 
the blood-royal, holding commissions 
as general officers in his Majesty’s 
army, or as flag officers in the royal 
navy, now and hereafter may be no- 
minated and appointed knights grand 
crossess of the most honourable mili- 
tary order of the Bath, and shall not 
be included in the number to which 
the first class of the order is limited 
by the third article of the present in- 
strument. 
10th, By virtue of the ordinance 
contained in the foregoing article, his 
Royal Highness the Prince Regent 
is pleased to declare the following 
princes of the blood-royal to be 
knights grand crosses of the order of 
the Bath, viz. 
His Royal Highness the Duke of 
Clarence 
His Royal Highness the Duke of 
Kent 
His Royal Highness the Duke of 
Cumberland 
His Royal Highness the Duke of 
Cambridge 
His Royal Highness the Duke of 


Gloucester. 
(To be concluded tn our neat.) 


On Scottish Gardening. 


(From Sir General Re- 
port for Scotland, 5 vols. 8vo. 1814.) 


‘COTLAND has long been re- 
markable for producing profession- 

al gardeners in greater number than 
any other country of Europe, of e- 
qual extent: and while, in times 
past, they have been numerous, several 
of them also have been eminent, and 
have attained to the highest rank in 
their profession, not only in Britain, 
but in foreign lands, At the present 


day, 
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day, most of the principal nobility 
and gentry in England have Scotch 
head gardeners; while the numbers 
of an inferior class to be found in 
every county south of the Tweed is 
quite surprising. It would not be 
easy to assign all the causes which 
have tended to produce the fame and 
the numbers of Scotch gardeners ; 
but some of them may be pointed 
out. 

It may be remarked, that in Scot- 
land, owing chiefly to the national 
establishment of parochial schools, e- 
ducation in general has long been 
more widely diffused among the com- 
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few study botany asa science. The 
taste for reading was perhaps never 
more prevalent than at this day. Nor 
do they entirely neglect geometry, 
though it must be admitted that this 
kind of knowledge is on the decline 
among the fraternity. It is not now 
nearly so necessary as formerly, to the 
professional gardener, ground being 
no longer planned into regular ma. 
thematical figures, and topiary work 
being altogether exploded. 

In Scotland, the head gardeners, in 
many instances, also act as land-stew- 
ards, or grieves; and the whole forest 
plantations of the country are under 


mon people than in most other coun- their direction. ‘They are thus ren. 


it tries of Europe. It thus happened, dered persons of some consideration, a — 
that the ordinary labourers in garden- their office involving no slight respon- 
ing were almost universally initiated sibility. 


of in reading, writing, and accounting, 
to which was occasionally added some 
P: knowledge of geometry, and land- 
measuring. It may here be mention- 
hi i ed, as a striking and very honourable 
my trait in the character of the Scotch 
masicy gardeners of the last age, that 


Scotch gardeners possess yet another 
advantage. ‘They are a hardy race, ac. 
customed to labour, and able to un- 
dergo great fatigue, often while sub- 
sisting on fare, which would not on- 
ly be thought homely, but scanty, in 
England. The great bulk of gar. 


it was acommon practice among them, deners can neither fill their stations 4 
i to spend a part of the evening in in- with advantage or satisfaction to their JR 
structing their apprentices in differ- employers, nor with credit to them 


Mi, ent branches of education, particular- 


selves, without unremitting personel 
bl ly arithmetic, mensuration, drawing 


exertion ; and in this virtue, Scotch 


4 
i , of plans, and botany, or the discri- gardeners very generally excel. , 
aan mination and nomenclature of plants. Many Scotch gardeners, as before 7 
Even at this day, there are still remarked, possess very considerable 
Hy ii some places to be found the remains knowledgein botany; and where pro- 


prietors have a taste for that science, q 
collections of: plants are kept, that 7 
would do honour toa_ public botanic 
garden. For general collections, the 
Duke of Buccleuch’s garden at Dal- Te 
keith 5 the Earl of Eglintoun’s, @ 
Eglintoun Castle ; Lord Montgoni 
ery’s, at Coilsfield ; the Duke of Mon 
trose’s, at Buchanan ; Mr Campbell I 
of Shawfield’s, at Woodhall; Lord q 
Torphichen’s, at Calder-House ; Mit q 
Nisbet’s, at Dirleton 3 Baron Hep- q 
burn’s, at Smeaton ; Gen Wemyss 
at Wemyss Castle ; Mr Fersguson’ 
at Raith’; Lord Duncan’s, at Lor 


die ; the Honourable W. Maule’, # 
Brechin 


of this praiseworthy practice. A 
turn for reading and study was thus 
created among young operative gar-_ 
| deners ; and to this their rise in life 
ft might, in most instances, be ascribed. 
: Resides, in former times in this coun- 
try, there was a very close connexion 
between gardening and the medical 
art. ‘The gardener was the skvlly 
man of his district ; deeply learned 
in the victues of simples, and often 
| applied to when the operation of blood- 
letting was to be performed. The 
superior order of Scotch gardeners 
still retain avery respectable share 
of knowledge as herbalists, and not a 
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Brechin Castle ; Sir Alexander Muir 


§ Mackenzie’s, at Delvine; Sir Alex- 
ander Ramsay’s, at 


Liall’s, 


Faskey ; Mr 
at Kinnordie ; Earl Mans- 
field’s, at Scone ; Lord Gray’s, at Kin- 


| fauns, and many others, deserve par- 
ticular mention. 


Those here named 
may indeed be accounted some of the 


| first-rate gardens in every respect ; 
' and they are perhaps superior to 


those in England of the same rank. 
The collection of exotic heaths at 
Lord Douglas’s, at Bothwell Castle ; 
and at Lady Moncreiff’s, near Perth ; 


: and of curious plants in general, at 
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Lady Elcho’s, near Haddington, Lady 
Callender’s, at Prestonhall, and Lady 
Casnegie’s, at Kinnaird, must not be 
omitted. At Mr Liston’s seat of 
Milburn- Tower, near Edinburgh, an 
American garden has been formed, in 
which every transatlantic plant which 
that gentleman (or his lady, who is a 
distinguished botanical amateur) could 
collect during his embassy to America, 
is carefully cultivated. At Dalbeith, 
near Glasgow, Mr T. Hopkirk has 
formed nearly a complete collection of 
the herbaceous plants which are in- 
digenoys to Great Britain. 


General View of the Woods and Plantations of ScovTLAND. 


(From the Same. ) 


CouNTIE£s on SHIRES. name Total. 
planted. natural. 

J. Aberdeenshire, 50,000. 74,000 | 124,000 
2. Angus, or 5,604 39,228 
a ce 4,000 30,000 34,000 
isd 20000 6,000 } 32,000 
6. Berwickshire, ........ one 5,500 500 6,000 
8. Clackmannanshire, :..-..... 2,000 900 2,900 
4 9. Cromarfy and Ross-shires, .....-sss+eeeees 5,000 | 72,000} 77,000 
q 10. Dumbartonshire, .......sccccccsscesecececces 4,000 7,000 11,000 
q Ll. Dumfriesshire, 3,000 | 31,000 
12. Edinburghshire, 14,000 3,000 17,000 
a 21,000 | °31,000 
14. Fifeshire, ........ ...| 18,000 18,000 
4q 16, Haddingtonshire, . ape 4,500 400 4,900 
4 17. Inverness-shire, 10,000 45,590 55,990 
q Kinross-shire, .. 1,993 1,993 
q 20. 4,420 2,150 6,580 
: 21. Linlithgowshire, or West Lothian, ...... 5,000 200 5,200 
22. Nairnshire, 4,000 8,000 12,000 

23. Orkneys and Zetland, 
q 24. Peeblesshire, 2,000 500 2,500 
Perthshire, 60,970 | 118,930 | 169,900 
27. 4,682 608 5,290 
29, 10,000 4,000 14,000 
30, Sutherlandshire, ...... 1,173. 3,000 | 4,173 

24. The Western Isles, or Hebrides, in- 
cluding Arran, Bute, and all to 5,000 5,000 
north-west as far as the Orkneys, .... 

. In Scotch acres, 343,522 | 417,891 | 761,418 
Fane Tn English acres, 412,22 501,469 | 913.695 
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Anecdotes of the Carnival at Rome. 
(From the German of G&THE. ) 


HE Roman carnival is a festival 

rather given by the people, than 
by the government. The latter takes 
only a slight share in it; makes few 
preparations, few expences. Pleasures 
arise of themselves, and the police 
direct them in a manner almost im- 
perceptible. 

At the carnival, the simple sound 
of a bell announces to the people the 
hour of joy and pleasure; it lets them 
know, that they have a right to be as 
mad and as extravagant as they please; 
and that, with the exception of blows 
with the fist or knife, every thing is 
allowed. The inequality of ranks dis- 
appears ; the different classes of society 
are confounded ; the mutual licence 
is tempered only by good humour, 
which, becoming general, teaches 
each to pardon in others excesses of 
which he himself is guilty. 

Before the new year, the theatres 
are open, and the carnival has already 
begun. You see here and there in 
the boxes, a fair one who, disguised 
as an officer, shews with the greatest 
complaisance her epaulets to the pub- 
lic. The promenade on the Corso is 
more crowded than usual ; neverthe- 
less, the universal expectation is fixed 
on the last six days. At length, a 
little after mid-day, a bell from the ca- 
pitol gives the signal so much desired, 
by. virtue of which everyone is allowed 
to act the madman in open day, 

At this moment, the Roman sud- 
denly lays aside his accustomed gra- 
vity and circumspection, The ma- 
sons, who, ull the last moment, never 
ceased to carry on their noisy employ- 
ment, collect their tools, and with- 
draw smiling. All the balconies, the 
scaffolds, the casements, are succes- 
sively adorned with carpets; chairs are 
set out en the pavement ; the common 
people, the children, come into the 
street, which then resembles rather a 
great festive hall, a vast decorated gal- 
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lery, than a public passage. You do 
not appear to be in the open air among 
strangers, but in an apartment amid 
your acquaintances, 

By degrees, the number of masks 
increases. Young persons adorned 
with thé best dress of women of the 
lower class, with a naked breast, and 
an air of effrontery, usually appear 
the first. They caress the men, as. 
sume a familiar tone with the women, 
and abandon themselves in general, 
to whatever good humour, gaiety, 
and frivolity can inspire. We recul- 
lect among others a young man 
who acted, in a superior manner, th: 
part of a violent and passionate wo- 
man, quarreling all along the Corso, 
and throwing her packet to every one, 
while her companions seemed to take 
the greatest pains to appease her, 

omen, curious in their turn to fi 

ure in the costume of men, frequent: 

ly adopt the favourite dress of pun- 

chinello, and it cannot be denied that 

many of them appears very attractive 
under this equivocal appearance. 

An advocate, holding forth as to 
an audience, rapidly pierces the 
crowd ; he cries up to the casement, 
atiacks the walkers, masked or 10 
masked, threatens them all with ? 
lawsuit. Sometimes he recounts t0 
one, a long roll of ridiculous crimes 
to another an exact list of his debts 
Women are scolded on the subject «! 
their cicisbez, girls on that of the! 
lovers, He appeals to his pocke! 
book, produces the writings, and fur 
nishes his proofs with extreme v0! 
bility. All his efforts tend to ¢™ 
barrass, to mortify, to excite a blu? 
When he appears to be at the end (! 
his discourse, he only enters upon 
subject ; when he seems to dept" 
he suddenly’ returns, He advan 
straight to one without accosting bi”) 
he attaches himself to another “” 
has already passed. If by chance 
meets a comrade, he then reaches “ 
summit of his art. Nevertheless, 


cannot fix long the attention 9° ir 
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public ; one folly banishes another ; 
the scenes are infinitely varied, and 
follow with rapidity. 

The quacquert make less noise, but 


more stir than the advocates. The 
facility with which old - fashioned 
clothes can be produced at the bro- 
kers, has particularly multiplied this 
species of mask. ! 

The first requisite of this costume 
is, that it should be old, but of good 
and well preserved cloth. Most of 
the guacquerz, wear coats of velvet or 
silk, embroidered vests ; they have a 
large belly, a little hat, usually laced, 
a peruke with odd tresses ; a mask 
complete, swollen, and with small eyes. 

The quacquert act the ridiculous 
and insipid petits maitres. They leap 
with great lightness on the point of 
their feet ; they have large black cir- 
cles, which they use like glasses, to ex- 
amine the casements, and the interior 
of the carriages. They make low, 
stiff bows, and mark their joy, above 
all, at the sight of a comrade, by 
leaping many times perpendicularly 
with joined feet, and by uttering a 
sound shrill, piercing, and inarticulate, 
iy has for its base the consonants 

rr. 

This cry is often a signal, which 
being repeated from point to point, 
soon resounds through the whole 
Corso. | 

At the same time, certain wags, 
sounding larve crooked shells, wound 
the ear by the acute and intolerable 
sounds which they extract from them. 
It may easily be conceived, that in 
such a prodigious number of masks 
crowded together, and in a great 
Measure similar to each other, there 
will be a few only who have any in- 
tention of shining, or even making 
themselves observed; for there are 
always two or three hundred punch- 
Ineilos for a hundred gwacquert.-— 
With the exception of sod perhaps 

Who appear first, all are led solely 
¥ the motive of diverting themselves, 
and giving scope to their folly, of en- 
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joying, as they best can, these days 
of immunity and universal liberty. 
‘The women and girls particularly, 
seldom miss this opportunity of a- 
musing themselves. ‘They all seek 


only to escape from home, to disguise 


themselves in whatever manner they 
can, and being commonly destitute 
of the means of any great expence, 
they exhaust the resources of their 
inventive genius, in order rather to 
disguise themselves according to cir- 
cumstances, than to embellish and 
adorn their persons, 

The parts of beggars are known 
to be of an easy performance ; no- 
thing is wanted but fine hair, a white 
mask, a little earthen pot attached 
to a coloured ribbon, a staff, anda hat 
in their hand. They present them- 
selves with a suppliant air at the foot 
of the casements, and before the pas- 
sengers, and receive in alms, nuts and 
confections, 

Others wrap themselves, with less 
ceremony, in pelisses, or content 
themselves with a pretty neg/igé, with 
a mask on their face. ‘They are sel- 
dom accompanied by men, and carry 
no weapon offensive or defensive ex- 
cept a simple besom made with the 
flower stalks of the calamus, an in- 
strument somewhat frail, but terri- 
ble in their hands. “Well were it 
too if they only used it to drive away 
the importunate or merely swept the 
figure of ihose who dared to present 
themselves on their road with their 
face uncovered ; but woe to the man 
whom five or six of these fair sweepers 
attack at once; there is no safety for 
him but in absolute resignation. Lhe 
crowd hinders hin from flying ; and 
on whatever side he turns, he is ac- 
costed by the hatéful besoms which 
tickle him under the nose. To de- 
fend himself seriously against tricks 
of this species would be very danger- 
ous, as the guard has every where in 
charge to guard the masks, to main- 
tain their sacred rights. 

Some wrap themsclves in carpets 

er 
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ot in cloths tied above their head.— 
‘These sort of shades are in the habit 
of barring the road against the pas- 
sengers, of stalking before them in 
the character of ghosts. Witty and 
satirical masks are very rare, because 
study and an object are then neces- 
sary. Yet a punchinello has been 


*seen furnished with Aorns ; they were 


moveable, and could be pushed for- 
ward or drawn back at pleasure.— 
Placed under the windows of married 
persons, by sometimes merely shew- 
ing the ends of the horns, sometimes 
stretching them at full length, and 
sounding the little shells fixed to the 
extremity ; he never failed to excite 
the gaicty of the public, and some- 
times bursts of laughter. 

A man with two faces glides a- 
mong the crowd; you observe him 
without being able to distinguish the 
front from the back; he walks, and 
you do not know if he goes or comes, 
if he advances or retires, | 

The foreigner must also consent, 
on these days, to afford laughter to 
the public. ‘The long clothes of the 
northern people, their large buttons, 
their round hats, strike the Koman 
by their singularity, and produce up- 
an him the effect of a carnival cos- 
tume. 


(Lo be continued.) 


ScortTisu REVIEW. 


Disetpline, a Novel. By the Author 
of Self Control. 3 vols. S8v0— 


'N noticing the first production of 
this writer, we had occasion to pay 

a tribute to its merits. 
dently the production of no ordinary 
pen. It exhibited great force of 
mind, strong observation upon human 
nature and the workings of the 
human heert, and often very consider- 
able powers of eloquence. ‘To this 


It was evi- 
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we could only oppose an occasional 
want of refinement in the characters, 
and the employment of too violent 
instruments for exciting the interest 
of the reader. The present work we 
think is better than Self-Control. [t 
posesses the same merits in perhaps 
a somewhat greater degree, and the 
same faults in a degree considerably 
diminished. 

The author has here undertaken to 
exhibit a picture of the change effect- 
ed by misfortune, leading to religious 
principle, upon a character which, 
naturally endowed with many good 
qualities, had been entirely corrupted 
by indulgence, flattery, and _prospe- 
rity. In the first volume, and half 
of the second, we find exhibited a 
young lady, whom beauty, fortune, 
and the excess of parental partiality, 
have combined to mould into a tem- 
per such as, with all our partiality, 
we are compelled to own, that the 
fair do sometimes exhibit. Over- 
bearing pride, a determination to 
have her own will in every thing, and 
eagerness to mortify every one who 
appears in the form of a rival, are ils 
leading features. ‘Though sometimes 
a little overcharged, they are certain- 
ly delineated with uncommon force 
and truth of nature. At length the 
sudden failure and death of her fa- 
ther reduces her from affluence to a 
state of destitution : she passes through 
a series of unparalleled calamities till 
her mind is at length brought down 
to a sober and christian tone, ‘Then 
the lover, whom in the days of pride 
and prosperity she had first despised, 
and then offended, seeks her out, and 
a happy union takes place. 

We do not know whether it be the 
effect of the depravity of the human 
nature operaiing within us, or what 
other cause there-may_ be; but we 
confess ourselves to have been much 
more edified by the frailties of the 
offending fair, than by her ordeal © 
reform and amendment. ‘The first 
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good 3 the remainder much inferior. 
‘The author has again recourse, though 
in a more moderate degree, to her 
furmer machinery of violent and im- 
probable incidents. “Lhis is the more 
to be wondered at, and regretted, 
since, by racking these to the utmost, 
she is able to excite only a very small 
degree of interest ; while, in the first 
part, she excites very great interest, 
without a single event out of the or- 
dinary course of nature. 

It is now time to illustrate these 
observations by what will probably 
better please our readers, a few spe- 
cimens from the work itself. ‘Lhe 
following is-a lively picture of the 


manner in which certain families are 
trained, 


‘I had just entered my ninth year, 
when one evening an acquaintance of 
my mother’s sent me an invitation to 
her box in the theatre. As I had 
been for some days confined at home 
by a cold and sore-throat, my mother 
judged it proper to refuse. But the 
message had been unwartly delivered 
inmy hearing, and I was clamorous 
for permission to go. ‘The danger of 
compliance being, in this instance, 
manifest, my mother resisted my en- 
treaties with unwonted firmness. Af- 
ter arguing with me and soothing me 
In vain, she took the tone of calm 
command, and forbade me to urge her 
further. I then had recourse to a 
mode of attack which I had often 

ound successful, and began to scream 

with all my might. My mother, 
though with tears in her eyes, ordered 
“servant to take me out of the room. 
‘ut, at the indignity of plebeian coer- 

‘ion, my rage was so nearly convul- 
‘ive, that, in terror, she consented to 
*tme remain, upon condition of quiet- 
Pa I was, however, so far from ful- 
Re ing my part of this compact, that 
who returned in the midst 
ate contest, lost patience 5 and, 
§ Somewhat testily to my mo- 

*y Said, “ the child will do herself 
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more harm by roaring there than by 
going to fifty plays.” 

I observed (for my agonies by no 
meats precluded ovservation,) that 
my mother only replied by a look, 
which seemed to say that she could 
have spared this apostrophe ; but my 
father, growing a little more out of 
humour as he felt himself somewhat 
in the wrong, chose to answer to that 
look, by saying, in an angry tone, 
Tt really becomes you well Per- 
cy, to pretend that I spoil the child, 
when you know you can refuse her 
nothing.” 

“ That, I fear,” said my mother, 
with a sigh, will be Elien’s great 
misfortune. Her dispositions see. 
such as to require restraint.” 

Poh?” quoth my father, “ her 
dispositions will do well enough, A 
woman is the better for a spice of the 
devil !?’—an apherism, which we have 
owed at first to some gentleman, who, 
like my father, had slender experience 
in the pungencies of female character. 

Gathering hopes from this dialogue, 
I redoubled my vociferation, till my 
father, out of all patience, closed the 
contest, as others had been closed be- 
fore, by saying, ‘* Well, well, you 
perverse, ungovernable brat, do take 
your own way, and have done with 
it.” I instantly profited by the per 
mission, was dressed, and departed for 


the play.’ 


The following? passages, which re- 
late to a subsequent period, give no 
bad picture of the manner in which 
habits of flirtation are ueually contrac- 
ted. 


‘Inthe meantime, along with a few 
sober suitors, I attracted danglers in- 
numerable ; for I was the fashion, 
admired by fashionable men, envied 
by fashionable women, and, of course, 
raved of by their humbler mimics of 


both sexes. Each had his passing 


hour of iniduence, but the lord of the 
ascendant was Lord Frederick de 
Burgh, 
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Burgh, He was handsome, showy, 
extravagant, and even more the fa- 
shion than myself. He danced well, 
drove four-in-hand, and was a very 
Oedipus in expounding anagrams and 
conundrums. Yet it was not to these 
advantages alone that he owed my 
preference. ‘These might have won 
for him the smiles which he shared 
with fifty others ; but he was indebt- 
ed for my peculiar grace to his rela- 
tionship with Lady Maria, 

‘The mutual dislike of this lady 
and myself had been confirmed by 
seven years interchange of imperti- 
nence‘, nor was it in the least degree 
mitigated by the new circumstances 
in which we were placed. ‘Lhe lead- 
er of fashion, for the winter, was near- 
ly related to the De Burgh family, 
and she had perhaps a stronger con- 
nection with me—-she owed my fa- 
ther £.12,000. Thus she naturally 
became the chaperon, both to Lady 
Maria and myself; and we often met 
in circles, where a person of my rank 
is usually considered as an intruder. 
Lady Maria, proud of an ancient fa- 
mily, resented this intrusion, the 
more, perhaps, because I trespassed 
upon rights, still dearer than the pri- 
vileges of rank! I, too proud myself 
to tolerate pride in another, lost no 
opportunity of retort; my ingenuity 
in discovering these occasions was 
probably heightened by the necessity 
of improving them with due regard 
to the rules of politeness. Our mu- 
tual acquaintance, accustomed to wit- 
ness genteel indications of hatred, 
soon learnt to please, by gentle sar- 
casms, against an absent rival, and 
we were never without some good- 
natured friend who could hint to each 
whatever debt she owed to the malice 
ot the other. I know not how Lady 
Maria might feel, but I was alter- 
nately pleased with these sacrifices to 
my malevolence, and mortified by 
perceiving, that it was visible to eve- 
ry common observer. I attempted to 
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conceal what I was ashamed to avow; 
but the arrogance and irrascibility, 
still more than the natural openness 
of my temper, unfitted me for cau. 
tion; and between the fear of expos. 
ing my rancour, and my eagerness to 
give it vent,—between my quick sen. 
sibility to civil scorn, and my impa. 
tience to repay it in kind, I endured 
more pain than it would have cost me 
to banish from my breast every vin- 
dictive thought. 

‘ Of all my remembrancers the most 
persevering, if not the most vehement, 
was Miss Arnold. She had made 
her calculations on the increased in- 
portance which rank might give her 
patroness ; and, with her accustomed 
shrewdness, chose the means most ef- 
fectual for promoting her object.— 
She did not, indeed, like others of my 
acquaintance, rally me upon marriage; 
on the contrary, she rather affected 


some delicacy upon that subject ; but 


in Lord Frederick’s absence, she made 
him her constant theme ; and the mo- 
ment he approached, she resigned to 
him her place by my side. As she 
had intimate access tomy mind, she 
knew how to accommodate her attacks 
to my prevailing sentiments. At 
first, she confined herself to chronic- 
ling the symptoms of Lady Maria's 
jealousy and spite, amusing me with 
pictures half-mimic half-descriptive, 
of the ill-concealed malice of my {oe 
and instigating me to further irrite 
tion. Next she began to mingle het 
‘register with hints of having observed, 
that the sport was becoming a seriols 
one to Lord Frederick. I was at fits 
little inclined to credit a circumstan 
which would have added to the 1 
propriety of my favourite amusement; 
but when at last Miss Arnold’s' 
stances, and my own exuberant vail 
ty, convinced me of the fact, some ™ 
mains of justice and humanity prompt 
ed me to a change of conduct. 

If Lord Frederick has really 
ken it into his wise head to be in 10" 
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| with me,” said I to her one day when 
we were alone, “I believe, Juliet, I 
ought to carry the jest no further.” 
| {spoke with great gravity, for I 
' was half afraid that she must be of 
my opinion, She looked steadily in 
| my face, as if to see whether I were 
| in earnest, and then burst into a 
hearty fit of laughter.—“ Ridiculous!” 
cried she: “* What ! you expect him 
todie of it,—do you? Really, my dear, 
| Idid not think you had been so ro- 
mantic.” 
| [believe I blushed for appearing 
F to overrate a passion which my com- 
| panion considered as so frivolous ; and 
| answered carelessly, ‘‘ Oh! I dare 
© say hell survive it; but one would 
not wilfully give uneasiness, however 
trivial, you know.” 
| “Bagatelle! you make a hundred 
hearts ache every day, to trouble your 
F conscience about one stray thing ; be- 
S sides, 1°]l answer for it, that the affair 
| upon the whole will give him more 
p pleasure than pain. How many sighs, 
© such as lordlings breathe, would it re- 
B quire to repay Lord Frederick for 
| that air of yours, as you turned to him 
| last night from young Lord Glendow- 
per?” 
» “Ah! but that pleasure was a free 
p cit, Juliet. I have no right to make 
| him pay for it’; besides, Glendower is 
F such a fool, that it was really a relief 
togetridofhim. But, to be serious, 
& (believe I shall effect my retreat with 
p the better grace, the sooner | begin it.”” 
3 Miss Arnold was silent for a few 
Noments, apparently pondering the 
then, with an air of mature 
‘ilection, said, ‘* Well! perhaps, up- 
4 “a the whole, you “may be right.— 
7 Your indifference will probably cure 
Be Lord Frederick ; besides, it will be a 
q double charity,—it will be such a re- 
q hef to Uady Maria, poor girl! I con- 
 *ss, Ellen, I am often sorry for her. 
q id you observe what a passion she 
4 “asm last night, when Lord Frede- 
4 te Would not quit you to dance with 
Augusta Loftus 2” 
eb. 1815, 
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“‘ It was provoking to see one’s bro- 
ther shew so little taste,” answered I, 
pulling myself up, and trying to sup- 
press a simper, “I should have thought 
4 had no chance with Lady Augusta.” 

** Not indeed,’? returned Miss Ar- 
nold with a contemptuous smile, “ if 
every one judged like Lady Maria de 
Burgh, and estimated a woman, like 
a carrot, by the length of root she had 
under ground. Oh! what a passion 
she will be in when Lord Frederick 
makes his proposals, and is refused !” 

** But it I go much further, Juliet, 
how can I refuse him? J can’t tell 
the man that I have been drawing 
him on merely for the purpose of tea- 
sing his sister ?” 

“ Well,” returned Miss Arnold, 
“after all, I believe you are right, so 
just do as you please. Your father, 
to be sure, might easily manage that 
matter,—but do as you please.” 

She knew that she might safely en- 
trust me with this permission, secure 
that, evenif my resolutions were good, 
they would be ineffective. ‘To shake 
off the attentions of a man who has 
once béen encouraged, requires more 
firmness than usually falls to the lot 
of woman. Besides, Lord Frederick 
had habit in his favour ; and with 
those who are neither guided by rea- 
son nor principle, habit is omnipotent, 
Pride, too, refused to resign the only 
means of repaying Lady Maria’s scorn; 
and, in spite of the momentary checks 
of conscience, the flirtation proceeded 
just as before, 


We shall now present a specimen 
of the loftier, and more impassioned 
style, to which the work frequently 
rises. It occurs when being, by the 
death of her father, reduced toa state 
of destitution, she is deserted by the 
flattering friend who had lived upon 
her bounty. ‘This event was announ- 
ced by a billet, after reading which, 
the heroine says : 


‘I sat motionless as the dead, 
whilst I decyphered these inhuman 
words, 
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words. The icebolt had struck me 
to the heart. For a time I was stun- 
ned by the blow, and a dull stupor 
overpowered all recollection. ‘Then, 
suddenly the anguish of abused af- 
fection,—the iron fangs of ingrati- 
tude,—entered into my soul; and all 
that grief, and all that indignation 
can inflict, burst in bitterness upon 
the wounded spirit. I gazed wildly 
on the cruel billet, while, twisting it 
in the grasp of agony, I wrenched it 
to atoms; then, raising to Heaven an 
eye of blasphemy, I dared to insult 
the Father of Mercies with a cry for 
vengeance. 

But the transport of passion guick- 
ly subsided into despair. I threw 
myself upon the ground, longing that 

the earth would open and shelter me 
from the baseness of mankind. I 
closed my eyes, and wished in bitter- 
ness of soul that it were for ever.— 
Sometimes, as memory recalled some 
kinder endearment of my ill-requited 
affection, I would start as beneath the 
sudden stab of murder; then bow 
again my miserable head, and remain 
in the stillness of the grave. No ray 
of consolation cheered me. The world, 
which had so lately appeared bright 
with pleasure,—the worthy habita- 
tion of beings benevolent and happy, 
was now involved in the gloom, and 
peopled with the unsightly shapes of 
darkness, While my mind glanced 
towards the selfishness of Lord Fre- 
derick, and the treachery of Lady St 
Edmunds,—while it dwelt upon the 
desertion of her who, for séven years, 
had shared my heart and all else that 
{ had to bestow, the human kind ap- 
peared to me tainted with the malig- 
nity of fiends, and I alone born to be 
the victim of their craft,—the sport 
of their cruelty. How often ha’ the 
same merciless aspersion been cast 
upon their fellow-creatures by those 
who, like me, have repeiled the friend- 
ship of the virtuous ? How often, and 
how unjustly, do they who choose 
their associate for the hour of sun- 
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shine, complain when he shrinks fro 
the bitter blast! Oh that my severe 
experience could warn unwary beings 
like myself! Oh that they would 
learn from my fate, to shun the fel. 
lowship of the unprincipled! Even 
common reason may teach them to 
despair of awakening real regard in 
her whom infinite benefits cannot at. 
tach,—nor infinite excellence delight, 
—nor infinite forgiveness constrain, 
She wants the very stamina of gene. 
rous affection ; and is destined to wind 
her way through all the heartless 


schemes and cowardly apostacies of | 


selfishness, 

From the stupor of despair, I wa 
roused by the entrance of the stran- 
ger who had before intruded. In the 
jealous reserve of an anguish too 
mighty to be profaned by exposure, 
I rose from my dejected posture, and, 
with frozen steadiness, inquired, “ what 
new indignity I had now to bear?” 
The stranger, awed, as it seemed by 
something in my look and manner, 
informed me, not without respectiul 
hesitation, that he was commissivned 
by the creditors to tell me I know not 
what of forms and rights, of willing- 
ness to allow me all reasonable ac- 
commodation, and such property as! 
might justly claim; and to remind 
me of the propriety of appointing 4 
friend to watch over my further i- 
terests. 

One word only of the speech 
was fitted to arrest my attention.— 
“ Friend !” I repeated with a smile 
such as wrings the heart more tha 
floods of womanly tears. ‘* Any ont 
may do the office of a friend! Ays 
even one of those* kindly souls wh 
drove my father to desperation,—wh 
refused him the poor boon of dels), 
when delay might have retrieved all. 
Any of them can insult and renown’ 
me.— This is the modern office © * 
friend, is it not ?” 

The gtranger, gazing on me witd 
astonishment, proceeded to request 
that I would:name an early day . 
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removing from my present habita- 
tion, since the creditors only waited 
for my departure, to dismiss the ser- 
vants, and to bring my father’s house, 
with all that it contained, to public 
sale. He added, that he was com- 
missioned by them to present me with 
a small sum for my immediate occa- 
sions, 

To be thus forcibly expelled from 
the home, where, till now, I could 
command ;—to be offered as an alms 
a pittance from funds which I had 
considered as my hereditary right,— 
to be driven forth to the cold world 
with all my wounds yet bleeding, 
stung me as instances of severe injus- 
tice and oppression. My spirit, sore 
with recent injury, writhed under the 
rude touch. Already goaded almost 
to frenzy, I told the stranger, that, 
“had I recollected the rights of his 
employers, I would not have owed the 
shelter even of a single night to those 
whose barbarous exactions had destroy- 
ed my father; nor would I ever be in- 
debted to their charity, so long as the 
humanity of the laws would bestow a 
little earth to cover me.” 

I pulled the bell violently, and gave 
orders that a hackney-coach should 
be procured for me. It came almost 
immediately ; and, without uttering 
another word,—without raising my 
eyes,—-without one expression of feel- 
ing, except the convulsive shudderings 
ot my frame, and the cold drops that 
stood upon my forehead, I passed the 
*partiment where my father perished, 
—the spot where my mother poured 
pon me her last blessing,—and cast 
myself upon the wide world, without 
a friend or a home. 


Although the succeeding part of 
the work does not appear to us quite 
. equal what precedes it, we should 
gy have made some extracts from 
it, had our limits admitted, but these 
warn us of the necessitv of clo- 
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the present article. 


NEW WORKS PUBLISHED IN EDIN- 
BURGH. 


CULANALBIN, a National Tale. 

4 vols. 8vo. 8s, 

Report of the Committee of the 
Highland Society: of Scotland, on 
Savings Banks. 8vo. 6d. 

A short Account of the Edinburgh 
Savings Bank. $Svo. Is, 

An Essay on Bashfulness. 
Hawick. 


LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 


ROFESSOR MALTHUS announces 

two works of considerable interest 
at this crisis; one, an Inquiry into 
the nature and origin of Kent ; and the 
other on the Corn Laws, and on the 
question relative to Importation. The 
public cannot fail to derive instruc- 
tion from the lum{nous views of this 
writer, on topics so materially afiec- 
ting our national prosperity. 

Miss Hannah More has nearly rea- 
dy for publication, in two volumes, an 
Essay on the character of St Paul. 

The Hon, Rk. B. Bernard, M. P. 
&c. has announced 2 tour in France, 
Switzerland, Germany, and Belgium, 
during the last autumn. 

The Prince Regent, on behalf of 
the King of Hanover, has sent to the 
library of the University of Gottin- 
gen, a copy of the principal works 
which have issued from the English 
press since Hanover was occupied by 
the French and Prussians ta 1803-4. 
They amounted to upwards of S000/. 

A work, by that entertaining, but 
superficial philosopher, the late Ber- 
nardin St Pierre, 1s expected to ap- 
pear at Paris in the present month, 
under the title of ** Hlarionie de ta 
Nature”? Vt presents an illustration 
of the wisdom and beneficen 
Providence in the works of Creation, 
by exemplifying many coincidences 
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and aptitudes which do not occur to 
ordinary observers. A translation in- 
to English, from the proof sheets, is 
in progress. 

‘The second and concluding volume 
of the travels of Professor Lichten- 
stein, in southern Africa, is nearly 
ready for publication, and will com- 
prize the continuation of the Journey 
through the Karoos to Cape Town, a 
Journey te Bosiesweld and Gulbach, 
and the return by St Helena to Eu- 
rope. 

Mr. Westall’s Illustration of the 
Lord of the Isles will be finished 
early in March. . 

A visit to Paris in 1814, by Mr 
John Scott, Editor of the Champion, 
will appear early in February. , 

Early in the Spring, will appear, 
Bibliotheca Anglo-Poetica; ora De- 
scriptive Catalogue of a singularly 
rare and rich Collection of Old Eng- 
lish Poetry; illustrated by occasion- 
al extracts, with notes critical and 
biographical. It will be elegantly 
printed in royal octavo, and orna- 
mented with capitals and about twenty 
portraits, finely engraved on wood. 

Dissertations and letters are print- 
ing, by Don Joseph Rodriguez, the 
Chevalier Delambre, Dr ‘Thomas 
‘Lhomson, Dr Olinthus Gregory, and 
others, tending either to impugn or to 
defend the ‘Trigonometrical Survey 
of England and Wales, carrying on 
by Col. Mudge, and Capt. Calby; 
with notes and observations, including 
a reply to Dr Phomson, by Dr Gre- 
gory. 

‘The second volume of Mr Southey’s 
History of the Brazils is nearly ready 
for publication, 

A new edition of Mr Wordsworth’s 
Lyrical Ballads, &c, with additions, 
will appear in a few days. 

Mr John Scott is preparing for the 
press, a History of Europe, from the 
commencement of ihe French revolu- 
tion tothe restoration of the Bourbons. 

_A third and fourth volumes of the 
Biography of the Margravine of Ba- 
reith, are printing, 
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Mr Eustace is in Italy, collecting 
materials for a third volume of his 
Tour. 

A Supplement is printing to Mr 
Northcote’s work on the life of Sir 
Joshua Reynolds. 

A new edition, with notes*and i!- 
lustrations, is printing, of letters from 
a gentleman in the north of Scotland, 
to his friend in London, first publish- 
ed in 1754, and so often quoted in 
the Lady of the Lake, and in Wa- 
verly. 

A translation is announced in Sve, 
with a plan and map, of Girauc’s 
Campaign of Paris in 1814, to which 
is prefixed, a Sketch of the Campaign 
of 1813. 

M. Debure has just put to press a 
very important work, under the title 
of * Egypt sous les Pharaons ; cu 
VHistare de Egypt avant Vinvasin 
de Cambyse.” ‘The author is versed 
in the oriental languages, and 1s pos- 
sessed of many original materials. 

At Petersburgh are established 
fourteen printing offices, three of 
which belong to the senate, to the 
synod, and to the war-oflice. Among 
the others appertaining to the acade- 
mies, or open to the public, one prints 
works in the Tartar language, and 
one prints music. The foreign book- 
sellers and libraries are thirteen in 
number ; the Russian establishments 
of the same description, amount ‘0 
nearly thirty. There are many read: 
ing rooms, containing the best works 
on the subjects of history, literature, 
and voyages and travels, ‘The jour 
nals, and other newspapers, and Ye 
hicles of intelligence, are few, and no! 
popular, Besides the great public 
libraries, there are more than twenty 
considerable libraries belonging ' 
individuals ; some of these are vé'! 
extensive. Among them is the he 
mous collection of manuscripts formé 
by M. Dubrowski, containing 2 g'°* 
number of memoirs and original let 
ters, wrilten by sovereigns, mimiste® 
of state and celebrated men. 
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has printed, in the course of two years, 
38,700 Bibles, in seven different lan- 
guages; and the sub-division com- 
mittees printed 31,500 Bibles in four 


languages. New editions of the Bible 


are also printing at Warsaw, Posen, 
Thorn, and Cracow. Editions of the 
Bible are also preparing at Rorsemien- 
iell, and at Wilna,in the Polonese 
and Lithuanian languages; and even 
at Samogitia, in the barbarous lan- 
guage of that country. 

A Greek literary society has recent- 
ly been established at Athens, compo- 
sed of distinguished scholars of that 
country, and of illustrious Europeans. 
The Hon. Mr North is named the 
first president. Many ecclesiastics are 
members, and the meetings take place 
once a-week in a.monastery. 


MEMOIRS OF THE PROGRESS OF MA- 
NUFACTURES, CHEMISTRY, SCIENCE, 
AND THE FINE ARTS. 


R James Jonnson has read to the 

Linneean Society, an account of 
some fossil bones found in the cliff 
near Lyme. ‘The cliff abounds in 
belemnites, nautili, and the remains 
of other sea animals, ‘The bones in 
question have been supposed to belong 
tothe crocodile; but Mr Johnson thinks 
they constitute the bones of a new and 
unknown species of amphibious ani- 
mal, He is of opinion, that the ani- 
mals whose remains were found here, 
lived and died upon the spot. 

Sir Humphry Davy lately discover- 
ed in the Appennines, a jet of gas 
burning with great brilliancy, and for- 
ming a column of flame six feet high. 
Vhe gass was pure carbureted hydro- 
gen. It would be of importance to 
know, whether any coal exists in the 
neighbourhood of this flaming jet of 
6’, or whether it proceeds fiom a 
great depth under the surface. 

Beautiful specimens of flax and 
‘Mp were lately exhibited to the 
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Linnzan Society, prepared by ma- 
chinery invented by Mr Lee, without 
water-steeping, or dew-retting. ‘Lhe 
advantages of the plan are, that the 
produce is greater and better ; and 
the green part of the plant is preser- 
ved, which furnishes very good food 
for cattle, and is an excelicnt manure. 
The seed also is preserved, 

Dr Brewster has made some im- 
portant discoveries on the depolarisa- 
tion of light by different bodies, ani- 
mal, vegetable, and mineral. It ap- 
pears that bodies capable of depolari- 
sing light may be divided into seven 
classes:—1. [hose that have a neut- 
ral axis, and produce a double imag> ; 
with respect to which the theory is 
evident. 2. Those that have a neu- 
tral axis, but produce only a single 
Image, as the human hair. In these 
bodies he supposes that two images 
are really produced, but that they 
coincide with each other. 3. Those 
that have no depolarising axis, but de- 
polarise light in every direction, as 
gum arabic. ‘These he conceives to 
be composed of layers, placed one o- 
ver the other, each of which has a de- 
polarising axis ; and as these axes are 
placed in every direction, the body 
acquires the property of depolarising 
in every direction. 4. ‘Those bodies 
that have an approximation to a neu- 
tral axis, as gold-beater’s skin. 5. 
Those that have an approximation to 
a depolarising axis. 6. Those that 
allow the light nearly to vanish, but 
hot quite, at every alternate sector, as 
oilof mace. 7. Those that allow it 
to vanish entirely at every alternate 
séctor, as calcareous spar, when the 
light passes through the shorter axis. 

Mr Salt, in his Voyage to Abys- 
sinia, says, as he approached the Pe- 
ninsula of Aden, he was much struck 
with the singular appearances which 
the sun put on as it rose. When it 
had risen about half-way above the 
horizon, its form somewhat resembled 
a castellated dome : when three parts 
above the horizon, its shape appeared 
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like that of a balloon; and at length 
the lower limb, suddenly starting up 
from the herizon, it assumed the gen- 
eral form of a globe flattened at the 
axis. ‘hese singular changes he at- 
tributed to the refraction produced by 
the dilferent layers of atmosphere 
through which the sun was viewed in 
its progress. ‘The same cause made 
the ship in the bay look as if it had 
been lifted out of the water, and her 
bare masts seemed to be crowded with 
sail; a low rock also appeared to rise 
up like a vessel, and a projecting 
point of land to rest on no other founda- 
tion than the air; the space between 
these objects and the horizon having 
a grey pellucid tinge, very distinct 
from the darker colour of the sea. 
—In the Red Sea, Mr Salt says, all 
the islands are composed entirely of 
marine alluvies strongly cemented to- 
gether, and forming vast and solid 
masses, which may not improperly be 
termed rock, the surface being cover- 
ed, in parts only, with a thin layer of 
soil, ‘Lhe larger portion of these re- 
mains consists of -corallines, madre- 
pores, echini, onda great variety of 
sea-shells, of those species which ap- 
pear to be still common in this sea. 
Dalrymple’s hypothesis respecting the 
formation of coral islands, has been 
generally admitted to he correct, for 
those not elevated more than one or 
two feet above the level of the ocean ; 
since the moment one point of coral 
rises to its surface, birds will of course 
resort to it, and there leave shells, 
bones, and other remains of their food, 
which, in time, producing vegetation, 
may continually accumulate until the 
whole mass become a solid stratum of 
earth, But this does not solve the 
present difficulty, for on these islands 
large pieces of madrepores are found, 
disposed in regular layers, full twenty 
feet above the level of highwater 
mark. 

The excavations into the ancient 
tombs in Siberia, are continued with 
diligence, and the antiquities found in 
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them are sent in succession to Peters. 
burgh. ‘They consist of articles made 
of massive gold, in drinking vessels, 
vases, diadems, military decorations, 
cuirasses, shields, ornaments for the 
head, idols, and images of animals. _ 
The power by whith bodies unite 
chemically, known by the name of af}. 
nity, and the proportions in which they 
unite, called the alomic theory, have 
lately excited the chief attention of 
Chemists. It appears that Substances 
are decomposed by electricity accor- 
ding to a determinate law. Oxygen 
and acics are attracted to the positive 
pole ; while hydrogen, alkalies, earthis, 
and metals, are attracted to the nega. 
tive pole. ‘This is considered as ow- 
ing to an affinity subsisting between 
oxygen and acids, and posztive electri- 
city ; and between hydrogen, alkalies, 
earths and metals, and negative elec- 
tricity. ‘This discovery of Sir H. 
Davy pointed out the means of em- 
ploying galvanism as an instrument of 
analysis, and the probability by means 
of it of decomposing many bodies 
which had previously resisted chemi- 
cal experiment. He shewed that bo- 
dies which have a chemical affinity 
for each other are in different states of 
electricity. Thus, when quick-lime 
and oxalic acid are brought in con- 
tact, and separated, the acid is found 
to be negative, and the lime positive. 
Hence the reason why oxygen and 
acids are attracted by the negative 
pole of the battery. Hydrogen, al 
kalies, earths, and oxides, are in a po 
sitive state of excitement, therefore 
they are attracted to the negative polé 
of the battery. According to this 
doctrine, chemical affinity is_ the 
same power with the attraction which 
exists between bodiesin different states 
of electrical excitement.—IJn conse 
quence of it, Sir H. Davy was lea t0 
attempt the decomposition of the al 
kalies and earths, and to obtain the 
splendid success with which these st 
tempts were attended. Berzelius has 


bestowed much attention on this “A 
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ject. According to him, the acid or 
alkaline nature of a body depends up- 
on the state of its electricity. If it 
be permanently negative, it is of an 
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acid nature ; if it be permanently po- 
sitive, it is alkaline, and a body may 
be positive with respect to one body, 
and negative with respect to another. 


poetry. 


TO THE EDITOR. 
SiR, 


The following poem was written by the 
Rev. George Knowles, Minister of Birse, 
a gentleman of eminent piety, and equal- 
ly conspicuous as a scholar, and a poet. 
He died about thirty years ago, and it is 
not known that any other of his nume- 
-rous poetical effusions has survived the 
wreck of time. By giving it a place in 
your useful Miscellany, you will much 
oblige, 
Sir, &c. 
R. H. 
Finhaven, 14th Oct. 1814. 


ParT I. 


PHE sweetest season of the circling year, 
Now decks the woods, and clothes the 
verdant plains, 
Far hence now growl the blasts of winter 
drear, 


And Sol as yet his scorching beams restrains. 


The glowing blossoms paint the spreading 
boughs, 

While cluster’d leaves the bursting buds 
unfold, 


The humbler shrubs their beauties too dis- 
close, 


And shine array’d in vegetable gold. 


Now while the lark breathes his melodious 
note, 

And soars till lost amid the azure sky, 

‘rilling sweet music through his warbling 
throat, 


To cheer his downy spouse that hatches 
high : 


While fanning zepbyrs cool the noon-tide 
ray, 


ms lightly wanton in the glittering beam, 
nile nature revels in the sweets of May, 


‘nd opening flowerets grace each purling 
stream 5 


‘me, heav’nly muse! inspire my rural 
Song, 


"pliant bend before thy native shrine, 


Kindly view me midst th’ incessant 
m, throng, 


q ign the influence of thy smiles di- 
yine, 


What though no courtly scenes my verse 
adorn, 

Th’ indulgent muse will not my theme dis- 
dain, 

With me she’ll paint the rock, the wood, 
the thorn, 

The hoary mountain and the verdant plain. 


Say, whether shall we trace the winding 


stream, 

And search each corner of the bord’ring 
mead, 

Or climb the towering mountain for our 
theme, 


And view the boundless prospect round us 
spread ? 


See yonder hill in diverse colours drest, 

Its bottom heath, and various shrubs be- 
spread, 

A thick green sward of grass makes up its 
vest, 

And moss-grown rocks defend its ancient 
head. 


In sullen majesty it sits enthron’d, 

Begirt with mountains of inferior mien, 

At distance vast enormous hills around, 

That tower still higher in the clouds, are 
seen. 


*Tis Mortlach ! loudly fam’d in ancient song, 
Where erst the Gaelic Bard in plaintive 


strain, 

Bewail’d the warrior fierce———the hero 
strong, 

Who fell the subjects of death’s dark do- 
main. 


With winding step we'll gain its summit 
high, 

There while we rest, as seated side by side, 

We'll fondly stretch around the wand’ring 
eye, 

O’er the vast landscape, scatter’d far and 
wide. 


Now while we trace our lone sequester’d 
way, 
The pium’d musicians charm, the list’ning 
ear, 
The nodding thrush upon. the bounding 
spray, 
At once now chears, and guards his downy 
care, 
Hark 
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Hark how the Chaffinch warbles forth. his 
love, 

And how the Linnet sings with heart elate, 

While, in the deep recesses of the grove, 

The cooing Stock-deve woo’s his flutt ring 
mate. 

The rising woods wave gently by our side, 

The Oak, the Elm, the Larch, the tow’ring 
Pine, 

Whilst odours sweet are plenteously sup- 
ply’d, 

By-scented Birch, and fragrant Eglantine. 

Around this sacred Fane, where now we 
stray, 

The glossy Swallow, rous’d from wintry 
dream, . 

With rapid flight, in quest of insect prey, 

Skims on the gale, and glistens in the 
beain. 

Now through the scatter’d village let us 

Where, far from gilded snares, and faithless 
art, 

The blooming maids, all seated on the grass, 

Pour forth their rural strains with careless 
heart. 

Here fondly sporting on the velvet green, 

Relax’d a while from the fatigues of school, 

A ruddy train of healthful boys are seen, 

Who ply their limbs. and wisciy play the 
fool. 

While 
toil, 

UWnbinds his anxious mind in leisure hours, 

Turns up, with painful hand, the teeming 
soil, 

And trims his garden, deck’d with various 
flowers. 


, who trains them with unwearied 


Now onward we pursue our winding way, 

Through verdant fields with various her- 
bage crown’d, 

Where lowing herds, and thund’ring coursers 
stray, 

Who crop the grass, and paw the trembling 
ground. 


These fields, ere while a rude uncultur’d 
waste, 

Now polish'd by the noble owner’s care, 

Speak forth his praise, and shew his patriot 
taste, 

Who turn’d the barren heath to pastures 
fair. 

To him we owe the beauties of the scene, 

That glows so sweetly on the raptur’d eye, 

He rais’d these groves, he clad these fields 
in green, 

He rear’d these trees that shade the moun- 
tains high. | 


See yonder, glitt’ring in the solar blaze, 
His ancient castle lifts its head sublime, 
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And all its pristine splendour still displays, 
Firm and unshatter’d by the shafts of time, 


Long may it stand! a peaccful, sweet re. 
treat, 
And long be handed down from race to 
race, 
Of noble G-rd-n, good as well as great, 
Their father’s honour, and their country’s 
"grace. 


And now we reach the mountain’s spread. 
ing base, 

Whose airy top we next must strive to gain, 

Whence oft the shepherd, with insatiate 
gaze, 

Has ey’d the beauties of the fertile plain. 


The sloping side, as now we slowly scale, 
And view at ev'ry step the wid’ning skies, 
We seem to soar above the sinking vale, 
The mountains vast around us seem to rise. 


Still onward as we climb with ceaseless pace, 

The prospect stretches forth on every hand, 

The fresh’ning breeze breathes on the glow- 
ing face, 

And wafts sweet odours o’er the healthful 
land. 


At ev’ry step new scenes surprise the sight, 

Woods, hills, and dales, appear, unseen be- 
fore, 

And as we slowly gain the mountain’s height, 

The landscape spreads to Scotia’s eastmost 
shore. 


See how the distant hills rise on the view, 

And rear their heads into the yielding sky, 

Whilst rocks and streams the shifting scene 
renew, 

And add fresh pleasure to the raptur’d eye. 


And now with throbbing heart and dewy 
brow, 

The topmost verge of Mortlach high we 
gain, 

And round, and round, our wishful eyes w¢ 
throw, 

O’cr many a cloud-cap’d hill, and mottled 
plain. 


But see, my muse, here in the moss-grow! 
rock, 

A verdant seat cut out by nature’s skill, 

Whence oft the swain has ey’d his bleating 
flock, 

Wide scatter’d o’er the sweetly pastur’d hill. 


Here let us rest—and here some time I 
pose,— 

Our limbs, now wearied by this arduous 
height, 

Refresh’d anon, we'll view the scene thi 
glows, 

So bright, so dazzling, on the ravish’d sight. 


(To be continued. ) nis 
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Historical 2 Tairs. 


EAST INDIES. 
Batavia papers, including the Java 
Government gazettes, to the 17th of 
July, contain the detuils of an expedition 
under General Nightingale against Macas~ 
sar. It appears from them, that the ob- 
ject of the expedition has been fully attain- 
ed, the Rajah of Boni having been dispos- 
sessed of the throne, of which his cruelty 
and treachery rendered him unworthy. 
This exploit, which astonished the uatives 
of Celebes, has been performed almost 
without any loss on the part of the British. 
The captured property is, we understand, 
inconsiderable, and has been generally de- 
voted by the brave troops to the rebuilding 
a part of the town that was burned. Gene- 
ral Nightingale’s dispatch is dated from 
head-quarters, Fort Rotterdam, 9th June, 
1814; it states, that having arrived at Boni 
on the 6th, he demanded reparation from 
the Ratah, together with the Sondong (or 
Regalia) of Goa, for the insults committed 
against the British government, whici: be- 
ing refused, the attack commenced the next 
day, and in one hour the whole town and 
residence of the Rajah were in the posses- 
sion of the British forces. The palace of the 
Rajah was barned as a punishment for his 
cruelty. The British general had not to re- 
gret the loss of a single officer belonging to 
the troops. Mr White, second officer of the 
Fleetwood, was the only officer wounded. 
He received a severe wound in the shoulder. 
The force engaged in this affair consisted of 
the 59th and 78th regiments, the Bengal 
volunteers, and Amboynese corps. ‘The 
Principal officers who commanded under 
General Nightingale, were Lieutenant-Co- 
louels Macleod and Macgregor, Captain Ca.. 
eron, Lieutenant Watson, &c. The ene- 
Iny's force is estimated at 3000 men. Ce- 
lebes is an island in the eastern Indian O- 
‘ean, about 500 miles long and 200 broad. 
ie Situated under the equator, between 
= island of Borneo and the Spice Islands. 
‘ius island is also called Macassar, from a 
‘own of that name in the southern part of 
‘he island. 
the subjoined communication, (says a 
oe newspaper,) if true in all its parti- 
a as we have reason to ibink it is, be- 
sured that it comes from a most re- 
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which local authority appears to have been 
grossly abused, and the British character in 
the East, already stained with many acts of 
unprincipled ambition, covered with still 
greater shame :— 
** Batavia, July 24. 
** Were I to give you a2 detail of all our 
political conduct since the capture of Java, 
I fear your credibility might be over-stre che 
ed, and yet I should fail in giving you a 
sufficiently correct opinion of cur proceed- 
ing; I shall, therefore, only confine myself 
to the outlines of one transaction, which, 
although not on the scale of Bonaparte’s 
proceedings, yet from the measures already 


taken, will, i think, find, its way to Eng- 


land. I would boldly assert, that aithough 
pretty well acquainted with the British his- 
tory in India, I.know of no transaction 
which reflects one-tenth so much shaniec and 
disgrace on the British name as the trans- 
action at Palambang, anda no one which 
shews so total a dereliction of those princi- 
ples of honour and justice which a good go- 
vernment would wish to maintain, and can 
only stand upon for any length of time and 
with any security. You speak of the law- 
less and unprincipled conduct of Bonaparte 
towards some of the lesser states in Ku- 
rope, but tell me if any acts of his have been 
half so atrecious and disgraceful as the fol- 
lowing 

‘¢ The Sultan of Palambang, on the island 
of Sumatra, was deposed by our govern- 
ment, and a new one placed on the Musnud, 
for the ostensible reason that he hed pro- 
mised to pay us 200,000 dollars. A .ew 
Resident saortly afterwards discovers 
the old Sultan, whom we had deposed, was 
a geod man, and he makes altreaty with him 
to be re-established, on condition ¢t! he 
should give up his eldest son, wh ee 
denoiniced as a public enemy by our govern 
ment, und should pay 200,000 dollars. 
Agreeably to this treaty, the Resident, Ma- 
jor Robinson, drives tue new Sultan from 
the throne, and establishes the ix-Sultan, 
whorn we had deposed. 

This treaty was disapproved at Ba- 
tavia, and Captain Court, of the Macrae es- 
tablishment, was sent to supersede Mujor 
Robinson, as Resident. An expedition, 
consisting entirely of Europeans, was seit 


eau 


to Palambang, to enable Captain Court to 
break the treaty concluded with the legal 
Suitan, 
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Sultan, and to re-establish his brother, by 
whom he had been superseded; and the 
Sultan very wisely, paying due deference to 
the British power, resigned the Musnud, 
and claimed the repayment of the 200,000 
dollars, and the restitution of his son, which 
he had given as the price of his being placed 
on the Musnud.—But the government of 
Java have neither given him the one or the 
other, and have also refused to re-instate 
hi in the situation he was in, in the inte- 
rior, when he was deluded down to be placed 
on the Musnud. 

‘* In this manner our government have 
broke their faith in every way with the le- 
gal Sultan, to place on the Musnud a man 
who is known to have been the author of 
the dreadful massacre of the Dutch, and to 
be void of all principles of justice or mercy. 

** Enough of this, so shocking to Eng- 
lishmen, and so revolting to every princi- 
pled man: but had I an opportunity, ‘* I 
would a tale unfold,” &c. 

** It is said that Major Robinson is to be 
tried by a court martial, in Calcutta, for 
making the treaty; but I cannot disco- 
ver how his diplomatic conduct can come 
under martial law.” 


Extract of a letter from Mow, in the pro- 
vince of Bundlecund, dated March 21. 
1814. 


“* For some time past, accounts had been 
daily brought to us by the natives, of their 
cattle having been carried off by leopards, 
upon which one of our Cadets determi- 
ned upon going out in quest of the de- 
predators on foot, no elephant being to be 
had. He was shewn the place of ambush 
of these supposed leopards by the villa- 
gers, and had not proceeded far up the 
side of the mountain, which was covered 
entirely with thick underwood, when, to 
his astonishment, he perceived a large 
tiger, in a sleeping posture, within fifteen 
yards of him. He had just time to order 
his unarmed attendants to retire, when, 
the monster rousing, perceived him. There 
was more danger in retiring than in standing 
fast, and our bold Cadet had courage to 
do so. With a coolness, perhaps, scarcely 
equaied, he steadily awaited his opportue 
nity, when, by the greatest piece of good 
luck, he struck the monster in the large 
artery in the neck. Feeling himself wound- 
cd, he made a violent spring to the place 
where the Cadet was standing, and being 
stupilied by the shot, and a precipice being 
im his way, he tumbled, bellowing, into a 
ravine, where, on receiving a second shot 
from this intrepid son of Mars, he retired 
abou: a hundred yards, and yielded up bis 
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existence. He was brought in last night 
upon a camel. His measurement (which 
we do not think much) was from the tip 
of the tail to the nose, nine feet. The 
oldest tiger-hunters here say, that his make 
was the most perfect they ever saw. The 
enormous strength of his neck, shoulders, 
and fore legs, is indeseribable. Nor had 
any one, who had not a mind to a faint. 
ing fit, much relish for inspecting his car- 
case narrowly, the smell being intolerable 
which arose from it, though only six hours 
killed. The night before he had left the 
quadrupeds, and had carried off an unfor. 
tunate villager.” 
** Poonah, June 6. 

** Yesterday our monsoon commenced 
with a violence not often experienced here. 
I have felt many heavy squalls at sea, aid 
in several parts of Asia have seen the effects 
of the commencement of different periodical 
winds and seasons, but this, for the short 
period it lasted, exceeded them all. Du- 
ring its fury, while wind, hail, rain, thun- 
der, and lightning, all in their utmost 
strength, were contending for superiority, 
intelligence was broughf€ of the death of 
three natives who had been killed by light- 
ning. The horrid spectacle that they pre- 
sented is but seldom seen, and it is out 
of the power of language to convey a just 
idea of the scene. Three persons in the 
vigour of health were instantaneously de- 
prived of existence, their limbs, and fea- 
tures burnt, and dreadfully distorted and 
contracted, and the principal bones flesh- 
Jess, and in many parts their surface eves 
a little scorched. 

** It appeared, upon inquiring of the re- 
latives of the unfortunate sufferers, that, 
during the height of the storm, to pre- 
vent the choppa of the house from being 
blown off, they were inside endeavouring 
to secure it; the fatal flash struck the three 
at once, and the roof, though soaked with 
rain, was instantly on fire. The Subahdar, 
Peer Hahomed, to whom the hut belong 
ed, had his sword close by the door, and ! 
rather think there were two or three mus 
kets or bayonets close by where the light- 
ning first struck; every thing in the hu! 
was reduced to ashes in a few seconds, au¢ 
the wall on one side completely levelled. 

‘** The man was quite distracted, not 0 
account of his pecuniary loss (though to@ 
soldier that was rather great,) but twe * 
the sufferers were his children, a som an 
a daughter, the former about thirteen yea" 
of age, the latter fourteen; the third Pp 
son in the dreadful catastrophe was @ hor 
keeper, who has left a family behind 5! 
to lament his loss) ‘The horsekeeper 
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shockingly disfigured ; the eyes out of their 
sockets, the hair completely scorched, and 
one nostril entirely burnt off, the arms and 
legs contracted, shrivelled, and black, the 
whole body quite hard and swollen. The 


body of the boy was not so much burnt, 


but was blacker, with a number of white 
spots, most of the nails off the toes, and the 
hands reduced to a cinder, the face badly 
swollen and disfigured. ‘The girl was, if 
possible, more shockingly burnt; the fea- 
tures of her face were not to be traced, be- 
ing nearly all burnt.” 

A private letter from Calcutta, dated the 
Ist of August, mentions, that an applica- 
tion had been made to the Earl of Moira, 
by Lieutenant-General Brownrig, Governor 
of Ceylon, for a strong reinforcement of 
troops to be sent to that island, for the re- 
duction of the Candians, who were making 
preparations in all quarters for the avowed 
purpose of 2 general attack upon our set- 
tlements along the coast. It appears that 
those treacherous people have been inces- 
santly empleyed during the peace, or ra- 
ther the cessation of hostilities, in erecting 
forts, fabricating arms, and raising troops 
for the expulsion of the Europeans from 
the island. ‘The Governor-General of In- 
dia immediately wrote home, it was un- 
derstood, for reinforcements to be sent out 
to co-operate with the force already upon 
the island, and the detachments of native 
troops: that would be sent thither from 
Bengal and Madras. The re-conquest of 
Candy, however desirable, is considered by 
some officers who have resided in Ceylon, 
as impracticable. The interior of the island 
abounds in steep and lofty hills, covered 
With thick forests, and full of impenetrable 
jungles) The woods and mountains com- 
pletely surround the dominions of the 
King of Candy, and seem destined by na- 
ture to defend him against the Europeans, 
whose power and skill have deprived him 
of the coasts.—The letter adds, that it has 
been ascertcined that Major Davy, who 
Was treacherously made prisoner, escaped 


| the general massacre of the British and Ma- 


‘ays, and fell a victim to poison. 
VOLCANIC ERUPTION AT MANILLA. 


= Manilla, Feb. 25. 1814. 
hirty years had elapsed, since the vol- 


B ‘0 of Albay, called by the natives Mayon, 


d remained in undisturbed silence: so 


how it was contemplated without those feel- 
a Which Volcanoes generally raise in the 
st Sof the neighbours. The last eruption 

place in the year 1800, when great 


of sand, stone, and ashes were 
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thrown up, and caused great damage to the 
neighbouring villages. From that period 
nothing occurred to mark a volcano, so that 
the terror which it had, occasioned began by 
degrees to evaporate. The lofty brow of 
the mountain was converted into a pleasant 
and beautiful garden, and was cultivated 
with hemp, cocoa nuts, and many kinds of 
fructiferous trees, with a great quantity of 
roots and leguminous plants, which, at the 
same time that they afforded a delightful 
prospect for the eye, gave support to many 
industrious families. 

In this state the voleano was on the Ist 
of this month. The dangers which it had 
occasioned were almost obliterated from the 
memory, and the mind ‘became satisfied 


that the voleanic fire had become extin- 


guished, and that the subterranean conduits 
by which it attracted the combustible mat- 
ter in the bowels of the earth were closed. 
The mountain gave no sign to indicate the 
eruption; on the former occasion, they 
were preceded by subterraneous noises and 
thick volumes of smoke; but, in the pre- 
sent instance, nothing of the kind occur- 
red.—It is true, on the last day of January, 
some slight shocks of earthquakes were felt, 
but were hardly noticed, similar shocks ha- 
ving become very frequent since the dread- 
ful eruption in October 1800. During the 
night the earthquake became more severe, 
and at two o’clock in the morning was 
more violent than had at any time been 
known. It was. repeated at four o’clock 5 
and from that time continued without in- 
termission till the eruption commenced. A 
morning more fair, or an horizon more se- 
rene than attended the approach of the day, 
had never been known. The hills conti- 
guous to the volcano were observed, how- 
ever, to be covered with mist, which was 
supposed to be the smoke of some house 
that had been burnt during the night. No 
sooner, however, had the clock on that fatal 
morning struck 8, than the volcano began 
to emit tremendous quantities of stone, 
sand, and ashes, which were instantaneous- 
ly thrown up into the air, higher than the 
eye could reach, and caused terror and 
consternation among the inhabitants, who 
saw the summit of the mountain assume 
a most terrific appearance. The eruption 
was more tremendous than had ever be- 
fore been known, and every one expected 
instant death. The first effort was to offer 
up prayers to the divine mercy, and then 
fly to seek shelter in the caves and remote 
parts of the mountains; but the efforts of 
many were fruitless, being overtaken in 
their flight by showers of stones and burn- 
ing matter which spread death among 


them. The misery of our situation increa- 
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sd as the day became darkened, and the 
subterraneous noise of the volcano more se- 
vere. ‘The eruption continued for ten days, 
and during the first four was accompanied 
by almost total darkness. About noon on 
the tenth day the noise of the volcano be- 
gan to lessen, and at two o’clock the horizon 
was entirely clear, and enabled us to see 
distinctly the horrid and lamentable de- 
struction which the darkness had conceal. 
ed trom us: Five populous towns in the 
province of Cumarines, and the principal 
parcof Albay, were destroyed ; more than 
twelve hundred persons were reckoned a- 
mong the dead, and many that survived 
were dreadfully wounded or burnt. 

The mountain now presents a melan- 
choly picture. Its brow, which was before 
so cultivated, and offered a beautiful pros- 
pect, is now a dry and barren desert. The 
matter thrown out by the voleano covers 
the ground in some places from ten to 
twelve yards in depth, and in others it 
reaches the top of the loftiest cocoa-nut 
trees. Its ravages extend over the whole 
of the beautiful province of Cumarines, 
where scarcely a tree has been leti stand- 
ing or uninjured. The opening of the 
mountain, which forms the crater of the 
volcano, has extended itself twenty fathoms 
below the level, whilst on the southern 
aspect of the mountain three new apertures 
have been opened, out of which smoke and 
ashes still continue to be occasionally thrown. 
The population of the province was calcu- 
lated at 20,000 souls; and all who have 
survived the eruption, have been ruined or 
deprived of every thing they possessed. 


CHINA. 


Statement by the Chinese Emperor Kia King, 
of the rebellion in his provinces, and at- 
tempt to surprise his family and palace. 

Imperial Notice, 

An attempt at revolution has been 
made, for which I blame myself. I, whose 
virtues are of an inferior class, received 
with much veneration the Empire from my 
imperial Father 18 years ago. I have not 
caved to indulge myself in sloth. When 
ascended the throne, the sect of the Pulten 
(1) threw into rebellion four provinges, and 
the people suffered what I cannot bear to 
express. f ordered my General to go against 
them, and after eight years conflict, reduced 
them to subjection. I hoped that hencefor- 
ward 1 should have enjoyed perpetual plea- 
sure and peace, with my children the people. 
Unexpectedly on the 6th of the + 8th Moon, 


‘ (1) White water-flower.—-+- September 
Sth. 
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the sect of Tun-lu (i. e. Celestial reason illus 
minate,) a banditti of vagabonds, created 
disturbances, and caused much injury from 
the district of Chang-yuen, in the province 
of Pa-che-lie, to the district of Isaw, in 
Shang-tung. I hastened to order Wan, the 
viceroy of Pekin, to send forth an army to 
exterminate them. ‘This affair was yet at 
the distance of 1000 le’ (a le’ is f-5th of an 
English mile,) but suddenly on the Sth of 
the, 9th moon (18 years,) rebellion arose un- 
der my own arm (2,) the misery had arisen 
in my own house (3,) a banditti ef 70 per. 
sons and more, of the sect of Teen-lc, viola- 
ted the prohibited gate, atid entered within. 
side. They wounded the guards and en- 
tered the inner palace. 

Four rebels (robbers,) were seized and 
bound, three others ascended the wall with 
a flag: my imperial second son seized a 
musquet and shot two of the rebels, my 
nephew killed the third. After this they 
retired, and the palace was restored to tran- 
quillity. Kor this [ am indebted to the ea- 
ergies of my imperial second son. The prince 
and the chief officers of the Lungtzung gate 
led forth the troops, and after two days and 
one night’s utmost exertion, completely 
routed the rebels. The family Ta-tzing has 
continued to rule the Empire 170 years. 
My grandfather and imperial father in the 
most affectionate manner loved the people 
as children; Iam uhable to express their 
virtues and benevolence.— Though ! can- 
not pretend to have equalled their good 
government and love of the people, yet / 
have not oppressed nor ill-used my people ; 
this sudden change I am unable to account 
for. It must arise from the low state of my 
virtues, and my accumulated imperfection® 
I can only reproach myself. Though this 
rebellion has burst forth in a moment, the 
seeds have been long collecting. Four words, 
carelessness, indulgence, sloth, and com 
tempt (4,) express the source whence this 
great crime has arisen. Hence withinside 
and withoutside (5) are in the saime stale 
Though I have again and a third time give 
warning, till my tongue is blunted and my 
lips parched (with frequent repetition.) ye 
none of my- Ministers have been able to 
prehend it. They have governed carelessly. 
and caused the present occurrence. Notuils 
like it occurred during the dynasty of Hain 
Tang, of Sung, or of Ming. The attempt “ 
the assassination in the close of the dyn)» 

Mings 
strong 


(2) Under my own arm-pit, a *" 
expression for his own family.--@) poor 
my own walls.—(4) contempt or neglect 
business.—(5) In my own family, and abres 
in the Empire. 
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Ming, does not equal the present by more 
than ten degrees. 

When I think of it, I cannot bear to 
mention it. I would examine myself, res- 
train and rectify my heart to correspond to 
the gracious conduct of heaven above me, 
to do away with the resentments of my 
people who are placed below me. All my 
Ministry (6) who would be honestly faith- 
fulto the dynasty of Ta-tzing must exert 
themselves for the benefit of the country, and 
do their utmost te make amends for my de- 
fects, so as to reform the manners of the 
people. 

Those who can be contented to be mean 
may hang their caps (7) against the wall, and 
go home and end their days, and not sit as 
inactive or dead bodies in their places to se- 
cure their incomes, and thereby increase my 
crimes. The tears fall as my pencil writes. 
I dispatch this to inform the whole empire. 
Received on the 12th of the 10th moon. 


WEST INDIES. 
ST DOMINGO. 


Extract of a Letter from Cape Henry, dated 
29th November 1814, : 


“ Medina, one of the three Commis- 
sioners sent to this colony by France, isa 
prisoner. On being closely interrogated by 
the Governor, he gave up his instructions, 
in which he is desired to cultivate the ac- 
quaintanee of the Generals and natives, and, 
it possible, to occasion a revolt. He has 
been exhibited in the church to the whole 
town, and to the soldiery, asa spy. Infor- 
mation was immediately sent, by Chris- 
tophe, to the two other Chiefs, Petion and 
Borgelais, in consequence of which, Dauxion 
Lavaysse, and Daverman, have been con- 
fined by them. What may be their fate 
God only knows !” 

The minister of the King of France has 
published a declaration, disavowing, in his 
name, the proceedings of the commission- 
*ts Sent out by the French Government to 
St Domingo. Their errand, it is said, was 
iherely to investigate into the commercial 
state of the colony, and to report thereupon. 
If this be true, they have either gone be- 
yond their instructions, or the accusations 
éganst them, contained in the accounts 
from the island, must be false. But what- 
‘ver may be the designs of the French Go- 
‘ernment in this respect, it clearly appears 
that Mt will never be able to bring the brave 
‘nd independent inhabitants of St Domingo 
“sn under the yoke of slavery. 
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(6) Servants in great offices. 


_M) The cap with the button is the in- 
*gnia of office, 


We alluded in our last Number to a spirit- 
ed address, which had been voted by the 
Haytian council to their King, whose an- 
swer to it was at the same time inserted. 
The following is a copy of this important 
and interesting document. 

** SrRE,—In the annals of the world no 
example cah be found of an overture for 
peace, accompanied by such frightful and 
disgraceful circumstances, as that made by 
the French General Dauxion Lavaysee, in 
the name and as the agent of Louis XVITI. 

** Nations, Sovereigns, and even indivi- 
duals, have certain rights, which are re- 
spected even by the most barbareus peo- 
ple, and. no one is permitted to violate 
them. But if men in general have agreed 
to respect these rights, sanctioned by cus- 
tom and public decorum, how much more 
odious it is that the Envoy of an enlight- 
ened Monarch and nation has dared so 
openly to violate them! 

** What! the most abominable tyrants, 
when they wished to oppress aid impose 
on people the yoke of tyranny, employed 
perfidious means, and concealed their cri- 
minal enterprizes by specious pretexts, be- 
cause they did not dare openly to violate 
public rights ; but the Envoy of the King 
of the French impudently violates every 
right, and offers the greatest of insults to a 
free people, by proposing to them the al- 
ternative of slavery or death! And to 
whem’ does this vile agent dare to address 
this declaration of the atrocious intentions 
of his Government ? to your Majesty, the 
conqueror of the French, the defender of 
liberty, and independence: to you, Sire, 
who have devoted your whole life to the 
maintenance and defence of the indestruc- 
tible and eternal rights of man—to your 
Majesty, who have always taken, as the 
rule of your conduct and actions, the ho- 
nour and glory of the Haytian people! He 
dares to propose to you to descend from a 
throne where you were placed by the love 
and gratitude of your fellow-citizens !—Oh, 
extravagance of insolence and infamy: He 
dares to suspect your great sou! of such an 
enormous perfidy ! To whom do they dare 
to speak of masters and of slaves? ‘To us— 
toa free and independent people—io war- 
riors covered with noble wounds received 
in the field of honour, who have rooted up 
the ancient tree of prejudices and slavery— 
to those warriors who, in a thousand com- 
bats have made these barbarous colonists 
bite the dust ? And now the remaining co- 
lonists who escaped our just vengeance, 
dare stil] to speak of the re-establishment 
of that detested reign which we have for 
ever cast off 2 No, there shall never exist 
a master nor a slave in Hayti! 

Could 
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** Could your Majesty have expected 
such excessive insult from a Sovereign 
whom fame has represented as a wise, 
good, and virtuous King, instructed in the 
school of adversity, and an enemy of illibe- 
ral prejudices ? How little truth, Sire, is 
there in fame, when we compare events 
with her anticipations. The first overture 
for peace, the first words of conciliation 
which are addressed to usin the name of 
this Prince, of whom we had formed so 
pleasing an idea, are outrageous insults. It 
is proposed to men who have been free for 
twenty-five years, who still have arms in 
their hands, to lay them down in order to 
take up again the fetters of ignominious 
and barbarous slavery ! In intimating to us 
these horrors, they veil them with the spe- 
cious pretext of peace and reconciliation ! 
They envelope the poinard of treason and 

rfidy in the honourable and seductive 
mantle of the liberal sentiments of justice 
and humanity of the French Monarch to- 
wards us! But on a sudden this vile agent, 
this anthropophagous monster, changing his 
language, taking a tone and atrocious cha- 
racter adapted to his odious mission, threat- 
ens to destroy our race, and substitute ano- 
ther. What justice! what liberality ! what 
humanity ! 

“* From this last ‘proceeding of the 
French, does not every thing shew that the 
cause of the Haytians is distinet from that 
of the people! in fact, to what people, to 
what Sovereign, would any one have dared 
to propose conditions so base and degra- 
ding ? They despise us; they think us so 
stupid as to suppose that we want the in- 
stinct which animals possess for their pre- 
servation. What madness! what excess of 
audacity, to dare to propose that we shall 
give ourselves up to the French, and sub- 
mit to their odious dominion! Is it for the 
benefits we have received that we should 
aguin take up the chains of servitude ? Is 
it fur a Sovereign who is altogether a stran. 
ger to us, who never did any thing for us, 
that we should change our master? Is it, 
in short, for the purpose of being again de- 
livered over to tortures, and of being de- 
voured by dogs, that we should renounce 
the fruits of twenty-five ycars battles ? 
What, then, have we now in common with 
that people ? Have we not broken all the 
bonds that could unite us with them? We 
have changed the name, the life, the man- 
ners. We bear no resemblance to the 
French—these people, who never ceased to 
persecute us, and whom we abhor.—Why 
thei should we submit to the fate of being 
condemned to groan under their tyranny 
and oppression ? 

‘* Barbarians! They dare to despise us! 


They think us unworthy of the blessing of 
liberty and independence ! They think that 
we are not capable of sublime sentiments, 
or of those generous impulses which form 
heroes, and make men inasters of their own 
destinies ! but they are deceived. Let them 
know something of the magnanimity, the 
energy, and the courage of the people whom 
they dare to outrage! Our will is to be 
free, and we shall be so in spite of tyrants! 

* Oh! if our cause should be separated 
from that of other people ; if injustice should 
prevail over equity in this enlightened age ; 
if our tyrants should at length be able to 
triumph over us, let the glory of the Hay. 
tian people at least stand unequalled in the 
annals of nations: Yes, we solemnly pledge 
ourselves, that, sooner than renounce liberty 
and independence, our entire race shall be 
exterminated. But before any Frenchinan 
gains a fvoting here, let Hayti becomea 
vast desert ; let our towns, our manufac. 
tures, our dwellings, become a prey to the 
flames. Let each of us multiply his force, 
—redouble his energy and his courage, in 
immolating to our just fury, thousands of 
those tygers who are alienated from our 
blood! Let Hayti present nothing buta 
heap of ruins; let terrified countenances 
meet nothing but sights of death, destruc- 
tion, and vengeance! Let posterity have 
to say, on beholding these ruins, ‘ Here 
lived a free and generous people ; tyrants 
wanted to strip them of their liberty, but 
they resolved to perish sooner than part 
with it!’ Posterity will applaud this act 
of magnanimity. Oh! will there be a hu- 
man being so destitute af generosity as to 
refuse us his admiration, his estcein, and 
his good wishes ? 

** In the political wars carried on among 
civilized States, the armies fight, and the 
people live in peace. But in a war of ex 
termination, such as that with which we 
have been threatened, when every man 
thinks of defending his home, the tombs of 
his parents, his liberty, his independence— 
what do I say ?—his very existence, and 
that of his wife and children—it is then 4 
war of man against man ; women and boys 
are in a state of war: all are in arms; all 
the evil we can do our enemy is & sacred 
duty; all means of destruction are lawful 
for us to use. We shall revive those dread. 
ful examples of exasperation among people 
who terrified the earth! Posterity wil 
shudder with horror ; but far from blaming 
us, it will only imspute these acts to the 
perversity of the age, to tyrants and to ne 
cessity! But this will never happen—'t 
impossible.x—Hayti is invincible ; and 
tice, as well as the cause of justice, W 
her triumphant through all obstacles 
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& my will and pleasure, 


B vor of a British settlement. 


take place. There is honour, there is glory 
anong the Sovereigns and people of Eu- 
yope; and Great Brrratn, that Liberator 
§ of the World, will prevent such an abomi- 
uation !” 


DOMINICA. 

By accounts from this island to the 5th 
November last, we learn that Governor 
Ainslie had announced the receipt of dis- 
patches from England requiring his return, 
to give the Secretary of State some expla- 
nation respecting the proclamation issued 
by him, for exterminating the wives and 
» families of the refractory Maroons. He had 
» appointed to quit the island on the 8th of 


» November, and states his expectation of re- 


turning in about six montHs. 

Differences having some time ago arisen 
between the governor and the legislature 
of the island, these have been followed by 
) the premature dissolution of the House of 
Assembly. The language of the Procla- 
© mation announcing this act of power will 


a 


a probably, as it denotes unfitness for com- 


» mand, attract the attention of the govern- 
= ment athome. Such a phrase as, ** It is 
” might, when used 
® by an eastern despot, escape animadver- 
§ sion; but it is very unbecoming the Gover- 
| Instead of 
S producing submission, it i likely, to in- 
‘lame and perpetuate those differences which 
q aman not intoxicated by command would 
mB take every means to remove. 

® ‘the servile war in Dominica, it appears, 
7 has been put an end to by the submission’ 
of such Maroons, and run-away negroes as 
had hitherto escaped extermination. On 
Be the 12th July, the camp of Jacko, one of 
® the chiefs, was surprised, while many of 


yams, and other vegetable stores, to enable 
them to make their retreat to another quar- 
‘ct. Jacko made a desperate jresistance: 
q he killed two rangers, wounded a third, and 
= “4s shot through the head while in the act 
q of levelling a musket at a fourth. He had 
py <<" resident in the woods upwards of forty 
and was considered as the head chief 
3 m+ the camps of runaways in the colony. 
lis male adherents fought their way, and 
7 “taped by bye paths, through which the 
““ekts did not dare to pursue them. 
AMERICA. 

Papers of the 27th December 
froth the containing a message 
patches ident to congress, with dis- 
at Ghent American commissioners 
slate of thet ‘ining the course and actual 

© Nesociation to the end of Octo- 
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ber. These documents are of considerable 
interest, even though peace has been con- 

-cluded. Early in October the British com- 
missioners proposed an article on the sub- 
ject of the pacification and rights of tne In- 
dian nations. ‘This proposition was acced- 
ed to on the 13th of October by the Ame- 
rican commissioners, who requested of the 
‘British the projet of a treaty of peace. 
The British, who thovght themselves enti- 
tled to require from the Americans the first 
projet of a treaty, consented, nevertheless, 
to wave this claim, and delivered, on the 
21st of October, a projet or general state- 
ment of terms. The following are the prin- 
cipal points of their projet :— 

** They consent not to require any stipu- 
lation with respect to the forcible seizure 
of seamen from on board merchant vessels 
on the high seas, the right of the King of 
Great Britain, to the allegiance of all his 
native subjeets, or the maritime rights of 
the British empire. 

** With respect to the fisheries, they do 
not interfere with the American right of 
fishing on the banks of Newfoundland ; but 
they will not renew, without an equivalent, 
the privilege of taking and curing fish on 
their shores. . 

** On the subject of boundaries, they had 
on the 19th August proposed a revision of 
the line ** west of Lake Superior, and thence 
to the. Mississippi.” They now proposed 
** the north-western boundary from the 
Lake of the Woods to the Mississippi, the 
arrangement concluded in the unratified 
treaty of 1803.” This departure from the 
proposition of the 19th of August, was ren- 
dered necessary by the fact, that a line from 
Lake Superior, or from the Lake of the 
Woods, due west, should not strike tlie 
Mississippi. The new line from the Lake 
of the Woods to the Mississippi will take 
a course almost due south from the lake. 

** The British commissioners further sta- 
ted, that in regard to other boundaries, they 
were willing to treat on the wti possidedis, 
subject to such modifications as mutual con- 
venience might be found to require.” 

The American commissioners, in reply to 
this note, decline treating upon the basis 
of uii possidetis, or upon any other principle 
invelving a cession of any part of the terri- 
tory of the United States; and renew the 
request for the projet of a treaty. The 
British commissioners in their note of the 
Slst October, declare, that they have al- 
ready in their note of the 21st, communi- 
cated all the points upon which they are 
instructed to insist, and require from the 
American commissioners, that pursuant to 
their engagement they will deliver a contre- 

_ projet. Here the dispatches end, and it is 
net 
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not stated whether any contre-projet was de- 
livered, though we must suppose it was. In 
the letter of the American commissioners, 
dated on the 25th October, to their govern- 
ment, thev assert, that ** their request for 
the exchange of a projet of a treaty had 
been cluded,” though they had been in pos- 
session of such a projet four days before. 
They see no reason to retract the opinion 
they expressed on the 19th of August, 
** that no hopes of peace were likely to 

result from the negociation.”—This opinion 
is founded upon the circumstance of hav- 
ing demanded an augmentation of territory, 

a demand advanced immediately after ac- 
éounts had been received of our having ta- 
ken possession of all the territory east of 
the Penobscot. The American commis- 
sioners suppose, that our object was to de- 
lay the negociation until a general arrange- 
ment of European aifairs should be accom- 
plished at the Congress. They allude to a 
memorial to the congress, presented by 
Talleyrand, in which it is declared, that 
France, having returned to the boundaries 
of 1792, can recognise none of the aggran- 
disements of the other great powers of Ku- 
rope since that period, though she does not 
intend to oppose them by war. ** This me- 
morial,” in the opinion of the American 
commissioners, ** opens a field for negocia- 
tion much wider than had been anticipated 
does not promise an aspect of immediate 
tranquillity to the continent, and will par- 
ticularly disconcert the measures taken by 
Great Britain, with regard to the future 
destination of Belgium. 

The new tax bills were in their progress 

through congress. The bill for establish- 
ing a national bank has been lost, on the 
question for its being read a third time, by 
a majority of 104 to 49. It is supposed, 

however, that the measure will be revived 

The secretary of the treasury, Mr Dallas, 
has notified to the commissioners of loans 
for this state (says the Boston paper,) that 
in consequence of the depressed state of 
public credit, he has been unable to provide 
for the payment of the interest of the pub- 
lic debt, in specie, but proposes to the cre- 
ditors,— 

1. That they subscribe the amount of 
their respective claims at par, to the loan 
of six millions, opened by the late secretary 
of the treasury, on the terms of that loan. 

2. Or, that they accept in payment of 
their respective claims, drafts on those banks 
(principally seated to the south and west of 
Philadelphia) in which there are deposits of 
public money. 

The Bill for raising a direct Tax of six 
miiiions of Dollars passed the House of Re- 
presentatives with much opposition, but it 
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was thought that it would not be of easy 
enforcement. 

In Baltimore, and other parts of Ame. 
rica, bankruptcies were numerous. 

Plundering descents on various parts of 
the coast continue to be made by our boats, 
which tend to angment the general dissa. 
tisfaction and alarm, but can otherwise pro. 
duce little effect on the war, and _ still Jess 
on the peace. The official paper of the 
American Government speaks of these ex. 
peditions in terms not very much tinctured 
with official courtesy or reserve. It talks 

f ** incendiaries,” ** brutality,” and ‘ vil 
lainy,” and mentions the British Admiral 
by the title of ** the infamous Cockburn.” 

The American papers contain a variety 
of public documents, all tending to the elu. 
cidation of the pelitical affairs of America. 
That to which the American Government 
naturally pays the greatest deference isa 
Report from the Secretary of the Navy to 
the Senate, regarding the Naval Establish 
ment of the United States. It may be re- 
collected, that as far back as the I5th of 
March last, the Senate came to the reso 
lution to direct the Secretary of the Navy 
to devise and digest a system for the bet 
ter organization of the Department of the 
Navy of the United States. It was in ole- 
dience to this Resolution that the Report 
in question was made. The Secretary sets 
out with saying, It had been generally ad 
mitted that imperfections existed in the 
Civil Administration of the Naval Estab: 
lishment; and hence it had been inferred, 
that a radical change of sy stem could alone 
remedy the evil. 

After observing at length on the waste, 
bad agency, and other defects of the Naval 
System, he refers to those qualities and 
causes, which have exalted the reputation 
of their infant navy in the following terms: 

** ‘That our navy is not excelled in any 
thing which constitutes efficiency, periect 
equipment, and general good qualities, it is 
believed will be admitted. That our st 
men are better paid, fed, and accommodd 
ted, is no less true. That all the imported, 
and many of the domestic articles of equ!) 
ment, and of consumption in the servites 
are exceedingly enhanced ; that the was’ 
of mechanical labour are more than dou? 
that which is paid by Great Britain ; that 
our expenditure is greatly increased by the 
interruption to navigab’ e transportation, 
the great extent of the local services 
equally obvious. Yet, under all these“ 
cumstances, it is demonstrable, that 4)" 
a comparison of an equal quantily of to 
nage and number of guns and men, - 
proportion to the number of men alone, & 
naval expenditure is considerably les" 
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easy [BP {hat for the navy of Great Britain, in which 
E «one hundred and forty-five thousand men 
mes are employed, at an expence of more than 
9) millions of pounds sterling annually.’ 
tsof The manning of large ships of war (74’s, 
oats, [EP &c.) now out of commission, is recommend- 
lissae J ed by Government as the cheapest and the 
‘pro. most effectual mode of defending the Ame- 
less rican coast. ‘* The nature, construction, 
f the HR and equipment of the ships, &c.” continues 
the Secretary, which constitute a navy, 
ured [B® form the basis of its efficiency, durability, and 
talks J economy, and the most important branch 
‘vile [B® in the civil administration of its affairs. 
niral JR “ The defects in this part of the British 
n.” [B® system have been the theme of criticism 
riety J and reprehension for many years past. The 
clue J most minute, laborious, and able investi- 
ica. [BP gation, has, from time to time, taken place, 
ment : under the direction and scrutiny of the 
is a a Parliament, yet nothing approximating to 
y to 7 radical amendment has been adopted ; and 
lishe JY the advocates of reform, either from the 
e ree We subtile ramifications of the evil, or the 
th of JR agency of some sinister influence, appear to 
resd- despair of success.” 
Navy 4 The Secretary next speaks of the diversity 
in the form, dimensions, and proportions of 
fthe British ships.— 
** When Lord Nelson was off Cadiz, with 
port > 17 or 18 sail of the Jine, he had no less than 


‘Sets ME seven different classes of 74-gun ships, each 


r ade requiring different masts, sails, yards, &c. 
1 the so that if one ship was disabled, the others 
stad: could not supply her with appropriate 
rredy stores. 
alone “ These facts,” says the Secretary, ‘* are 
B encouraging ; and if the American navy is 
aste, ® made formidable upon the principle pro- 
aval S posed, the host of British frigates and smal- 
and ler vessels on the coast would be struck out 
ation of the account, or added to the list of the 
PMs: American navy, if they came in contact. 
) any “ These views, it is true, are prospective, 
rfect bat, with a stable, judicious, and liberal 
it is system, the result would be realized at no 
Temote period. 
oda “ Having noticed these exceptions to 
rteds the civil administration of the British navy, 
juip- ls but just to observe, that the organiza- 
ve ton of the military part of their systein is 


much more perfect.” 


: Atter pursuing the subject further as to 
Ie System £0 be adopted in dock-yards, and 


wuble 
that 


» the in a 
J — other departments of the naval estab- 
“Ment, he concludes by submitting, with 


re 


~_ defercnee, anew system for the or- 
“as of the department of the navy, 

Ty — presented in the form of a Bill. 
oflicial letter from General 
wort Memius, Dee, 
took Capture of Pensacola, which 
This expedition 


» 


took sword in hand. 
C0. 1815, 
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was occasioned, he says, by the unprece- 
dented conduct of the Governor, in harbour- 
ing, aiding, and countenancing the British 
and their ved allies. General Jackson had 
Since set off to New Orleans to defend it a- 
gainst the British, whom they knew to have 
proceeded against the place. 
SPANISH AMERIGA. 

We have received some very important 
communications through American papers, 
respecting the state of the Spanish colo- 
nies in South America; from which it ap- 
pears that every thing which had been au- 
ticipated respecting the fate of these exten- 
sive provinces is taking place. It will be 
recollected, that most of the previncial go- 
vernments hesitated, four or five years ago, 
whether they should submit to the dominion 
of the Cortes and regency of Old Spain 3; 
and it is impossible to imagine that they 
wiil now bow down to a despotism which is 
as feeble and contemptible as it is tyranni- 
cal. There are still some partisans of ancient 
royalty in these countries, who tried to re- 
duce the revolutionists to obedience by force 
of arms; but by the intelligence received 
recently, we find they have been entirely 
defeated. The revolutionary troops of Bue- 
nos Ayres, and Chili, as appears by an ac- 
count from Carthagena of the 23d of De- 
cember last, had entirely defeated the 
royalist army of Lima in Upper Peru; Lima 
immediately after declared for the independ- 
ents, as did also the whole province of Peru. 

By letters from St Thomas’s, we have 
some particulars respecting the provinces of 
Venezuela, posterior to the occupation of 
the capital by the Royalists. After the de- 
feat of the Independent army under Bolivar, 
its remains assembled in Aunana, and took 
up a military position in Maturin, where 
the Spanish chief, Monteverde, had before 
been defeated. The Royalist General, Boves, 
sent Commandant Morales to that point, 
to act against the Independents, and on the 
17th September ult. he appeared before their 
works. The independent Chief, Bermudez, 
had 3,800 men, of whom 8090 were caval- 
ry. The attack of the Royalists was resist- 
ed with the greatest intrepidity, and the 
Independents gained the day. The loss of 
the Royalists was 2,900 killed and prison- 
ers, 2,090 muskets, 12 picces of artillery, 
and great part of their baggage; after this 
the independents marched forward and re- 
took Cumana and Barcelona. The Royalist 
Chief, Boves, then collected all the troops 
he had in Caracas, and again took Barce- 
lona and Cumana, but in a second attack on 
Maturin was defeated. 

All accounts agree in the siatement that 
the Royalists are possessed only of the 

ground 
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ground on which they stand. In the East, 
the Independents are strong under Bermu- 
dez ; andin the West under Urdaneta, who 
waits for reinforcements from New Gra- 
nada; and Rivas and Piardo have other di- 
visions, Vidot also has a division in Giuria, 
and the negroes assembled in Tuy, twelve 
Jeagues from Caracas, have declared in fa- 
vour of the Independents and against Boves. 
The late fertile provinces of Venezuela, 
after so much warfare, now bear the aspect 
of a wide desert. They have been subject 
to repeated plunder, and have witnessed 
every thing that can enhance the evils of 
the worst of civil wars. Not a negro is to 
be found on the estates; these have been 
delivered up to the flames; and their cattle 
carried off by marauders.—Devastation has 
destroyed what the earthquake had spared.’ 
Vengeance, in short, has reached its height. 
The return of Ferdinand has had an effect 
contrary to what was expected, and as the 
real picture of Spain is known in America, 
the minds become united. The difficulty 
of procuring arms is the only cause of the 
prolongation of this unhappy contest ; but 
it is now nearly at an end, for the errors 
of Spain have come in to“aid the resolution 
of the natives, and all the communications 
of the Spaniards breathe nothing but despair. 
All public and private advices concur in 
stating the extreme difficulty the Ministers 
of Ferdinand VII. experience to complete 
the neccessary equipments for the Cadiz ex- 
pedition, destined against one of the insur- 
rectional points of Spanish America ; a dif- 
ficulty so great, that many partizans of the 
Crown begin to despair of the armament 
ever getting afloat. Ferdinand may now 
at least perceive, that, by totally destroy- 
ing a representative and popular Govern- 
rent, he has also destroyed the energies of 
Spain; for, during the existence of the 
Cortes, besides the exertions made against 
the French, considerable armaments had 
been fitted out against the Ultramarine pro- 
vinces, in all amounting to at least 15,00C 
men, in which extreme readiness was al. 
ways displayed. What then ate we to 
think of the hopes of Spain to regain the 
whole cf Spanish America, already revo- 
Jutionized in seven difierent sections, when 
7000 men cannot be shipped off to one 
pout? If this expedition fails, can Spain 
send out another ? 
Let the result of the Cadiz expedition a- 
gainst Spanish America be what it will, it 
is generally believed to be destined against 
Buenos Ayres, and its extreme amount can- 
not exceed 7000 men. By the fall of Mon- 
tevidco, Buenos Ayres is pleced in a situa- 
tion different to that generally believed, as 
will be seen by the following results, found- 
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ed on official reports received by the lay | of 
arrivals. fo 
By the fall of Montevideo, which Perhaps pr 


has put a Seal to the fate of Spain in thy I “ 
section of Spanish America, Buenos Ayre: « 
becomes possessed of 5700 prisoners, foryp. of 
ing the garrison, of whom 390 are officers; I“ 
390 pieces of artillery of all kinds ; 11,i4) 
muskets, 99 vessels of war and merchay. hi 
men of all kinds, and eight colours belong. La 
ing to the following regiments of the ling, dl 


viz. Lorca, America, Provincia, Albuera, 
and Madrid. By this means, the chief foy. 
tress of the whole Vice-Royalty is obtained, 
besides a great accession of strength by the 
armament captured, and the anion of mos He 
of the prisoners to the patriotic cause. Dis. 


sentions have also ceased, and confidence is th 
every where restored by so brilliant a 
achievement. What then has Spain to ex. 
pect from the exertions of 7000 men, where U 
5700 could not retain the walls of Monte. q th 
video? The destruction of the Cortes and Je 
of the Constitution has, for the patriots, alu A 
operated as another victory, so that it may la 
be fairly anticipated what kind of a rece. Re 
tion will be given to the armament, whe J ™ 
it arrives, particularly since the patriots av J “' 
convinced, that this is the last thunder-boi I * 
Spain can hurl against them, and all with Bi * 
one voice cry outs One exertion more, and 
the palm is secure. . b 
Discovery and re-interment of the bodies of ii Hb 
late King and Quecu. 
The French papers contain many interest: 
ing particulars of a solemn ceremony whit! \ 
took place the 21st January—the annive™ 
sary of that fatal day, when the mo Hag) 
humane monarch that ever sat on ‘i Bae 
throne of France was ostentatiously mu 
dered in the heart of his capital. ‘Two a0 
twenty years have elapsed since that " deed - 
without a name,” was perpetrated: te ; 


assassins have long since perished 


chief 
in the 


miserably: their bodies are lost 
mass of undistinguished earth; and the! 
names exist only in the universal execratic! 
and horror of mankind ;—whilst that Justi’ 
which was refused to Louis XVI. when }¥ 
ing, is paid with warmth, and affection, and 
earnestiess to his memory ; an@ his morta 
remains, which it was so carefully sought 10 
annihilate, have been singularly preserve’ 
and accurately recognised, and transporters 
in the utmost pomp, with those of his Quec 
to the ancient receptacle of the decease | 
Sovereigns of France. 

After their execution on the of 
1793, by the Regicides of Vrance, the set 
chosen for their interment was the erie 
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The Vicar Renard, 


of the Magdelejne. 


lage 

ve formerly Vicar of the Magdeleine, read the- 

prayers for the dead on this mournful oc- 

Thaps 
» thet casion. ‘The coffins were deposited on beds 
ken of quick lime, and covered with another bed 
™ of the same, after which it was filled with 
forin. 
earth, and the whole closely beaten down. 

«>, Mee ‘The head of the King was placed between 
1,769 
hant hislegs. After the burial, the spot where 
it Louis and his Queen were interred, was in- 
).° B® closed by M. Descloseaux, an advocate, as 
dee at of his garden. This gentleman, long 
nuera, S § ’ g 


f for ' an adherent of the Bourbons, to preserve 
| } the ground from intrusion, inclosed it with 


tined, 

Wy the a high wall, and planted willows over the 

graves$ and invariably refused, during the 


Dis. Tevolutionary period, to resign his claim to 
the place.—Of the disinterment the follow- 


way ing particulars are given : 

airless “On the 18th of Jan. the Chancellor, 
where Count de Blacas, and others, proceeded to 
‘onte. EE the cemetery of the Magdeleine, now a gar- 
den, attached to the house of M. Descloseaux. 
, also s After causing the ground to be dug up by 
way labaurers, one of whom was present at the 
ecep. inhumation of the Queen, a bed of lime, 10 
wher inches thick, was found, under which was 
i a ® discovered the mark of a bier about five and 


bol ahalf feet long, with several planks still 
with [ge SOUnd; a great number of bones along this 
and [ae Dice were carefully collected. Some were, 
however, wanting, which had, doubtless, 
been reduced to dust. The head was found 
& entire, and the position in Which it had been 
§ placed, indicated with certainty, that it had 
file Fe been detached from the body. Some re- 

& mains of clothes were also found and a pair 
of elastic garters, pretty well preserved, 


ste 
- " } which were put aside to be presented to his 
‘vers Majesty, along with two pieces of the bier. 
— The bones were then placed in a box which 
the f had been brought for the purpose of receiv- 
ing them, and the earth and lime which had 
ont [a >’ found along with the bones were de- 
reed posited in another box.—-To discover the re- 
the mains of the King, next day the digging re- 
ed ‘ommenced, and some planks of a bier was 
the found, but there was no bed of pure lime as 
heit ebout the bier of the Queen. The earth 
Hon and the lime appeared to have been purpose- 
tice y mixed. In the midst of the lime and 
live “e earth were found the bones of a male 
and body j several of which being almost entire- 
rtal 'Y corroded, were on the point of crumbling 
“ into dust. The head was covered with lime, 
seus ‘nd was found between two leg bones. 
the situation indicated as that of 
em Louis the XVIth; no trace of 
sed conatiek ms could be found, nor could any 
on € bed of lime be discovered near the 
an. 
ace mene Oudinot held the pail over the 
on XVI. The Presidents, 


B tthelemy and Laine, the pall over the 
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coffin of the Queen. But not among the 
Jeast interesting assistance at the ceremony 
were, Messrs Hue, Deseze, and Descloseaux. 
The first had remained constantiy with the 
King till his death; the second had ably 
defended him at the bar of the Convention 3; 
and the third had preserved and watched 
over his mortal remains.” 


ITALY. 


An Augsburgh paper of the the 21st con- 
tains a memorial, in which the present 
Sovereign of Naples vindicates his rights, 
founded upon treaties and military conven- 
tions signed with the allies. The document 
is obviously official ; and itis stated to have 
been written in consequence of the discus- 
sions which Mr Whitbread had provoked upon 
the subject. So far back as 1813 Joachim 
had made overtures to the Austrian Govern- 
ment, instigated, as he says, to the proceed- 
ing by the insult he had received from 
Bonaparte, when the latter appointed 
Beauharnois to the command of the French 
army on the Saale. From accidental cit- 
cumstances, as well as mutual distrust, no 
arrangement was then concluded ; but the 
communications were renewed after the 
battle of Leipsic ; and some months after- 
wards a definitive treaty was signed between 
Austria and Naples, in which the former 
guaranteed to Joachim the possession of 
Naples, with an additional territory, com- 
prising 400,000 souls. Austria promised 
at the same time to procure the sanction 
of the other allies to the treaty. Respec- 
ting the conduct of England, the memorial 
SaVS,— 

Ist, That England, after all that has 
happened, cannot act against him without 
a breach of honour. oa 

“© 24, That Lord Castlereagh, as a testi- 
mony of the best understanding, had for- 
mally promised to the Duc de Campochiaro 
and Prince Cariati, 15,000 English muskets 
to arm the Neapolitan troops. 

“© 3d, That Lord Castlereagh had de- 
clared to those two Ministers, at Chaumont 
and at Dijon, that as there existed a treaty 
between England and the King of Sicily, 
the former power could not conclude a 
treaty with the King of Naples, before ob- 
taining an indemnity for King Ferdinand 
1V.; but that the King of Naples might 
depend upon the honour of England ; who, 
having co-operated in the engagements core 
cluded between Austria and Naples, delay- 
ed, only of delicacy, the conclusion of a 
treaty of peace with him; thatin case King 
Ferdinand did not renounce his right to 
Naples, and would not accept an indemnity, 
England would not make war for him: 
and, lastly, That the English Government 
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would act as mediator between the courts of 
Naples and Sicily.” 

The memorial concludes with the follow- 
ing remarks: ‘* It isknown, that among the 
various Committees formed at Vienna, there 
is one for the affairs of Italy. But many 
persons pretend that it cannot discuss the 
question relative to Naples and Sicily ; and 
maintain that the Congress is assembled to 
dispose of the possession of those countries 
only which are considered as conquered 
from France, and as yet without any Sove- 
reign. In this case, Naples would be ob- 
liged to make ail its efforts to resist its ene- 
mies, aud to obtain against them the as- 
sistance of its ancient and new allies.” 

In the north of Italy, miatters seem to be 
far from being reduced to tranquillity. 
Murat and the Pope seem to be quarrel- 
ling, and the former is, in consequence, 
threatening to occupy with his armies 
Rome and the Papal states. The Gazette 
de France contains an article from Rome of 
the 29th, at which period that city was in- 
vested by a Neapolitan army of 25,000 
men, the picquets of which consisting of 
lancers, had advanced to the gates, but they 
had made no attempt to enter it, although 
the gates were open and the place without 
means of defence. Another article, dated 
Naples, the 28th, adds, that the object of 
Murat was to revenge an insult offered at 
Rome to his Consul General. The Pope 
remains in his capital. 

The Pope, like Ferdinand, seems to be a 
decided enemy to the Press. He has late- 
ly ordered the Post-cfficers in his States not 
to distribute any Gazette or Printed Jour- 
nal without the Authority of the Cardinal 
Secretary of State. 

Colonei Dalrymple has published, at Ge- 
noa, an extract of a dispatch from Lord 
Castlereagh, in which his Lordship says that 
all the Ministers at the Congress wished, 
with himself, to have preserved to Genoa a 
separate existence, but that such an arrange- 
ment weuld have weakened the system 
deemied necessary for the safety of Italy, 
and of course have rendered the Genoese 
territories less secure. They had, there- 
fore, resolved to incorporate them with the 
dominions of the King of Sardinia, where 
Jove and attention to the welfare of all his 
subjects were well known, 

‘Two attempts have been made by the 
fustrians to get possession of the citadel of 
Turin; one on the 26th Jan. when they 
attempted to get into the citadel under the 
pretext of executing a soldier.. The Com- 


_mandant of the citadel refused, adding, that 


they might execute him without the city. 
On the 27th, Friday, they made a second 
attempt, alledging that they wished to place 


Historical Affairs. 


their artillery for safety within the citadel, 
as they were going to march off, and could 
not carry it with them. The reply return. 
ed was, that the citadel was wanted by the 
garrison for their own artillery; but the 
Commandant would furnish them with hor. 
ses to remove it with the Austrian troops, 
The latter answered, that the snow was too 
deep, and that therefore they must remain 
themselves at Turin. On Saturday the 
28th, Austrian officers were seen reconnoit- 
ring the citadel. 

The settlement of Switzerland is said to 
be completed. Her independence is con- 
firmed, and she is to consist of 22 cantons, 
Berne is to have Bienne and the Bishopric 
of Basle as an indemnity for the Pays de 
Vaud. 


GERMANY, &c. 


By accounts from the continent it appears 
that immense armies are every where in mo- 
tion; and Germany, from one extremity to 
the other, presents one scene of military bus- 
tle. The Russian army, besides irregulars, 
is estimated at more than 600,000 men ; the 
Austrian, at about 500,000, and the Prus- 
sian, at more than 300,000. Notwithstand- 
ing these enormous armaments, the three 
Powers are said to be very active in raising 
new levies! France is also busy, as may 
be supposed, in reinforcing her armies. Po- 
land is also the scene of the most active mi- 
litary preparations. Authentic letters from 
that kingdom state, that, ** the Russian ar- 
my has not yet passed the eastern frontiers 
of the kingdom, and has been carried to its 
full complement. It occupies an immeuse 
line from Courland and Livonia to Cracow; 
and is ready to take the field, if circumstan- 
ces require. The grand head-quarters of 
Field-Marshal Barclay de Tolly are at War 
saw. The Grand Duke Constantine is em- 
ployed incessantly in the organization of the 


Polish troops.” 


Nothing is yet known further of the a 
fairs discussed at ihe Congress at Vienna.— 
Letters of a late date from Paris assert, that 
the discussions had terminated, but they 4 
not profess to know any thing of the result. 
Lord Wellington left Paris for Vienna abou! 
the end of January, and Lord Castlereagh 
upon his arrival was to leave it on his re 
turn to London. 

The Austrian Government has, to raise® 
revenue for the year 1815, laid a tax of » 
per cent. on labour, and the letters from 
Vienna state that the result has only bee" 
to raise, in the same proportion, the pnice 
of all manufactures and articles of indu® 
try. This measure has produced a depr™ 
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HIGH COURT OF JUSTICIARY. 
SHEEP-STEALING. 


Or the 3d of January came on before this 

Court the trial of James Kelly, char- 
ged with stealing one sheep from a park near 
Newbattle, the property of the Earl of An- 
crum. ‘The prisoner pleaded Guilty ; upon 
which the Lord Advocate restricted the 
libel to an arbitrary punishment, and the 
Jury returned a verdict of Guilty according- 
ly. 

The Lord Justice Clerk, after an admoni- 
tion, as to his future conduct, sentenced the 
prisoner to one years’ solitary confinement 
at hard labour in Bridewell. 

Counsel for the Crown, the Lord Advo- 
cate, Mr Solicitor General, and Andrew Cle- 
phane, Esq.—Agent, H. Warrender, 
For the prisoner, Francis Jeffrey and Ko- 
bert Forsyth, Esqrs.—Agent, John Alison, 
Esq. W. S. 

HIGHWAY ROBBERY. 

On the 9th of January came on before 
this Court the trial of Thomas Pennycook 
and Alexander Knight, carters, Causeway- 
side, accused of robbing, on the night of the 
7th December last, James Brown and John 
Taylor, on the Portobello road leading from 
Edinburgh to heatfield. 

James Brown at Newbigging, servant to 
John Taylor, recoltects coming, on the 7th of 
last month, with his master, to sell a horse: 
got £.4. 12s. 6d. for the horse; the bargain 
was concluded in a public house; witness 
received four £.1. notes, and the rest in sil- 
ver. There were five went into the public 
house together ; Knight went in and a man 
of the name of Simpson was one; an- 
other company, consisting of about five or six 
carters, came in afterwards, Pennycook was 
ne of them ; witness’s company was sit- 

ling next the fire, the other not far distant, 
who could see witness get the money. It 
Was about five or six o’clock ; parted with 
“'S Companions, and met his master a little 
Ps east from the door; proceeded down 

* Canongate, and went into a change- 
re where he gave his master the money, 
. . Paying the drink; had 5s. or 4s. 6d. 
in his. Own besides, and some half-pence 5 

_)» Purse there was a 3s. piece, which he 
* placed in his side pocket; he also 


identified the purse; were a quarter of am 
hour in a house, and then went home by the 
Abbey-hill. A man came up to them on the 
other side of Jock’s-lodge: on witness ask- 
ing where he was going, he answered, to 
Niddry ; he was running, and did not look 
as if he wanted to pass; the man remained 
about five minutes, when he put one band 
on witness’s mouth, and the other on the 
back of his head, and pulled him to the 
ground off the foot-path. Witness’s master 
came back, when some more men came for- 
ward ; still struggied with the man, when 
two others came io his assistance ; witness 
then said, ** Spare my life, and take all my 
money.” ‘The man who held him down 
then slipped his hand into his pocket, and 
said, if he did not deliver up his money, he 
Should take his life 5 witness in consequence 
Stripped open his clothes, and allowed him 
to take his purse and contents; they also 
took a knife with a bone handle, with a few 
half-pence, aad the key of a stable. He 
was bruised by the fall; saw the men take 
up a hat, there were two lying onthe ground, 
gave witness back his own hat; the man 
who first came up to him on the road was 
Pennycook, and he is certain he is the man, 
but did not know any of the others. ‘Taylor 
complained of having been hurt on the 
head, which he said was cut, and he went 
into a house in Portobclio; when witness 
came up to Taylor, he had a hat (uot his 
own) and in it was a napkin with red 
spots. Taylor put the napkin round his 
head ; the first time he again saw Pennycook 
was in the Police-oftice. When he was at- 
tacked was much frightened, and if be had 
had a large sum of money, would have 
given it to have saved his life. Pennycook is 
the only man he could recognise; the night 
was dark, but he had seen him as he came 
along, and could identify him. 

John Talyor, gard ner at Newhigging, 
came with his servant, James Brown, to 
Edinburgh, to sell a horse, in the beginning 
of December. Brown sold the horse, and 
appointed bim to meet him in the evening 
in the Canongate, when Brown paid over 
tohim £4. 12s. 6d. as the price. Observed 
that Brown took it from the inside of his 
waistcoat.—Brown told him, that in the 
house in the Grassmarket, where he had 


concluded the bargain, some men came in, 
who 
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who wished to entice him to drink. On with Dichmont and Pennyeooks; went te 4 
passing Jock’s-lodge barracks, a young man Wheattield and was informed by Penny- 4 j 
came up*and conversed with Brown. Ano- cook that the purse was on the cther side of pt 
ther afterwards overtook them. Witness — the dike; witness found the purse, (produced, . ° 
heard a noise behind him, when he turned — and ideutified,) and kept it till delivered by F 
to assist Brown, when he himself was im. him at the Sheriff-clerk’s office; it was q { 
mediately knocked down; thinks there found near Wheatfield ; Simpson pointed our HR ¢ 
were three persons in all. Was knocked M*Kay’s ; went there, and found the lining . t 
down by the stroke of a stick on the brow, of a hat apparently torn out; went down Bk 
of which he still bears the mark, and which to Wemys’s. . q | 
wound required medical attendance. They Other witnesses corroborated several of HP ¢ 
took nothing from him but bis hat, nor did — the circumstances sworn to, as did also the . f 
they search him for any thing else; he af- declaration of the prisoners. a b 
terwards found a hat in the same place The Jury, without retiring, found both Ss 
where he lost his own, it was an old one, the prisoners Guilty, ‘The verdict of the q d 


and had a handkerchief in it; knows his 
own hat, his name was in its saw it taken 
off Pennycook’s head in the Police-office. 
Knows Brown's purse, which being shewn 
to him, he identificd.—Question by one of 
the Jury—** How often was you struck ?”— 
Answer—** I think twice, when I went for- 
ward.” 

Archibald M‘Lean, carter in Buccleuch 
Street, remembers being in the Grassmarket 
on a Wednesday in the beginning of Decem- 
ber ; that he saw Brown get the money for 
the horse; and that Knight and Simpson 
were ii, Brown’s company; they all went 
away, Pennycook following in about two 
minutes; that about nine o’clock he saw 
Knight; that a dispute arose about a hat, 
which Knight took from Pennycook’s head, 
and said he had as good right to it, and af- 
ter some altercation, Knight threw down 
the hat, and afterwards gave it to Penny- 
couk. 

William Simpson, admitted King’s evi- 
dence, (admonished by the court,) carter 
in Edinburgh, knows both the prisoners ; 
was in the Grassmarket purchasing a horse 3 
met the two prisoners; it was a month past 
on Wednesday ; went down to Jock’s Lodge 
road, and passed the barracks to Ben Yule’s 5 
Pennycook left Knight and witness, and 
overtook the man and a boy, and we fol- 
lowed him fast, till we came up with him, 
when Knight pushed the boy off the road ; 
saw Pennycook strike the man ; did not see 
Knight strike either the man or the boy ; 
Pennycook said he had taken the pocket- 
book, but there was only Is. in it; and in- 
sisted that Knight had got the money ; 
Knight retorted, and said his hat had been 
exchanged for that of the boy 5; came back 
to Edinburgh after 7 o’clock, and went in- 
to M*Kay’s house ; Pennycook made Knight 
strip to see if he had the money ; Penny- 
couk was for taking the hat, but Knight 
would not have it; Pennycook then took 
it, tore the lining out, and threw it under 
the grate ; it had a white lining. 

George Bruce, Sheriff-officer, was sent 


Jury was unanimous 3 but they recommend. Fe F 
ed the prisoners to mercy. 


By 

The Judges then delivered their opinions JP ‘ 
on the verdict, atter which the Lord Jus a b 
tice Clerk pronownced sentence, when he 
addressed the prisoners in a most impress 7 


sive manner ;—-adjudging them to be exe- - tl 


cuted at the West End of the Jail, on Hi w 
Wednesday the 15th of February. 
The situation of the prisoners was so diss Br 
tressing, as to excite the commiseration of J th 
the Court and all present. ew 
Counsel for the Crown, Mr Solicitor-Ge- 


neral, and Andrew Clephane, Esq. Advo- Ba 
cate. Agent, Hugh Warrender, Esq. W. 5. 

Counsel for the prisoners, Francis Jeff 
rey, and James Campbell, Esqrs. Advoe 


cates. Agents, Mr J. M. Lindsay, W. 5. Be w 
and Mr F. Fothringham, W. S. me al 

The above unhappy young men were 
executed on the loth of February, at the BW 
west end of the tolbooth. ‘They met their SW 
fate with much resignation, and were greats . 
ly commiserated by the numerous specta B ha 
tors who attended. Neither were 20 years B 
of age. 


HIGH-WAY ROBBERY. 


On the 12th of January, came on the 
trial of Alexander Macdonald carter, acct 
sed of assault and robbery, in having, 00 
Tuesday the 15th November, in the Mee 
dow-walk, near Hope-park, attacked and 
taken from William Tait, a pocket book 
containing fourteen pounds in bank notes— 
No objection having been stated to the re 
levancy of the indictment, 

William Tait was called on as the first 
witness’ on the part of the prosecutions 
when an objection was stated to his bens 
admitted, on account of agency in going * 
mong the witnesses, and endeavouring i 
influence them, after the case was takel 
up by the public prosecutor. , 

Several witnesses being examined 0M this 

point, the Court were of opinion that 
case was not fully made eut, and therefore 
repelled the objection. 
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William Tait lives at Stonehouse-mill ; 
js mill-servant to two millers accustomed 
ty send meal to Edinburgh market every 
Tuesday 5 was at the market on Tuesday 
the 15th of November, when he received 
from Mr Johnston within a triile of £.18 ; 
from a carrier, £.2 in notes; from Mr 
ton, £.6: 14: 6; from’ Mr Anderson, Luc- 
kenbooths, £.2: 3s.; from Mr Thomson, 
Richmond-street, £.1: 3s.3 and from Mr 
Syms and Mrs Keith, 5s. each for barley. 
Put the notes into a black leather pocket- 
pook, which he put into a pocket in the left 
side of his coat: He set out to go home a- 
bout five o’clock—when at the end of the 
Potterrow, in the darkening, the prisoner 
joined him, when they got into conversa- 
tion; witness does not know who began it, 
but the prisoner pretended to know him: 
he, however, did not know the prisoner. 
The witness had to call at Mr Wilpatrick’s, 
the tinsmith, Crosscauseway, for a lanthorn 
which he had left in the morning to repair. 
Did not ask the prisoner to shew hita the 
road to Kilpatrick’s, but he went with him 
there, and stood at the door while witness 
wasin the shop. Finding the lanthorn not 
ready, Witness paid for the repairs, saying 
a person would cail for it next day. ‘look 
the prisoner to Mrs Elliot’s, where witness 
never was before, and gave him a dram. 
Did not at first say to prisoner where he 
was going. They remained in Mrs Elliot’s 
about three quarters of an hour, but can- 
not say how much was drunk or how much 
was paid. Sent, however, for the lanthorn, 
Which was brought him there by an old 
man. Witness had a hank of ropes in his 
hand, but when he left Mrs Elliot’s he for- 
| fot to take them with him; he forgot the 
lanthorn also. Mrs EK. gave the ropes to 
sone pegson, he cannot say whom. Wit- 
ness then took the road by Archer’s hail 5 
Coes not recollect of any person being with 
hin, Went into the Meadows, at Hope 
park-end, when a person came behind him, 
‘ripped up his heels, stood upon him with 
his knees on his breast, took from him his 
pocket-book, and then ran off. There was 
his pocket-book or £15. The 
p Prson did not offer him any other violence, 

attempt to rifle his other pockets—this 
~~ about seven In the evening——there are 
“ups i the Meadows, but he was not near 
dies them. The man who drank with 
a “hin Mrs Elliot’s he is certain was the 
Person who threw him down and took the 
his face the moment he 
lace, as No conversation took 

was busied in endea- 
Whole his pocket-book, and the 
ions a the assault did not occupy 

ute. He immediately got up, 
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in a confused state, walked about for some 
time, and then went to Mr Braidwoud’s. 
Was terrified, but not much hurt; but. at 
the same time, somewhat confused with 
liquor. Saw the man run off in the direc. 
tion of Grange toll, the road by which the 
Witness was to proceed. Never had the 
ropes or lanthorn after he Jeft Mrs Elliot’s. 
On leavine the Meadows he came to Mr 
Braidwood’s, opposite Archer’s hall, and 
went with him to Mr Gray’s, meal-dedler, 
Nicolson-street, who went with him to se. 
veral houses, endeavouring to find out any 
person who might have been in his com- 
pany—their search was ineffectual. He did 
not, however, cali at Mrs Eliiot’s, as he 
had no recollection of having been there. 
He then went home, but came into Edin- 
burgh next day. Went first to Kilpatrick’s 
to get information respecting the lanthorn, 
where he learnt that it was sent to Elliot’s. 
He then went to Elliot’s, and learnt that 
the person who was along with him lived 
at the head of the Pleasance, but did not 
know his name. Witness having searched 
for him to no effect, went to the police of- 
fice, and lodged a description of the man 
who had robbed him. Saw him in the She- 
riff clerk’s office the Friday following, and 
is certain he was the man. He never took 
out his pocket book in Mrs Elliot’s, but 
thinks that from its bulk the prisoner micht 
have perceived it ; it contuined several other 
papers, receipts, &c. besides the money. 
Sclemnly deciares, that the man who was. 
in Mrs Elliot’s is the person now at the 
bar. He had on a corduroy jacket of a 
drab whitish colour. Being qyestioned hy 
the court, if at the time he was robbed he 
had light sufficient to perceive the colour 
of his clothes, he answered there was. Was 
robbed not far from the police weights. 
Mr Kilpatrick found out the man who car- 
ried the lanthorn, who directed witness to 
Mrs Elliot’s. 

Cross-examined—Had been drinking at 
several places during the forenoon, but was 
not drunk; did not recollect, till informed 
by Kilpatrick next day, that he had been 
at all in Mrs (Elliot's, or in any public 
house in Chapel-street, the circumstance of 
the robbery deprived him entirely of recol- 
lection. Mr Kilpatrick having stated to 
him the circumstances betore recited, he 
went to the different places where he had 
drunk the day before, to inquire if any per- 
son had been along with him. He asked 
Kilpatrick that morning for the lanthorn, 
having no recollection that ever it had been 
sent out of his shop. ‘The man whe rob- 
bed him was alone—saw no person near— 
saw which way the man went, but was so 
confused he could not follow him. He ne- 
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ver said that two or three men robbed him, 
but he always said it was the man who was 


drinking with bim. 


He gave Mr Braid- 


wood that night, as nearly as he could, an 
exact account of the sum he was robbed of. 

Several other witnesses were examined, 
but none of them were able to corroborate 
the circumstance of the robbery. The jury, 
therefore, returned a verdict of not proven, 
and the prisoner was disimissed from the 


bar. 


MURDER. 


On Saturday the 14th Janucry came on 
the trial of John Anderson, sailor on board 
the brigantine Amity of Ayr, accused of the 
murder of Margaret Wilson, by precipita- 
ting her over the Olid Bridge of Ayr, on 


Saturday the 9th of October last. 


It appeared from the evidence, that about 
one o'clock in the morning of the Sth Oc- 
tober, the prisoner, another man, who has 
not been traced, and another woman, were 


seen on the bridge of Ayr. 


The prisoner, 


appeared to be the worse of liquor, and was 
quarrelling with the woman, and threaten- 
ing to throw her over the bridge.—-The wo- 
man was crying very much, as in great 
distress, exclaiming, ** O Lord, O God,” 
and, ** O Johnny, youll surely not do 
that!” which brought some men to enquire 
into the cause of the noise.—The Prisoner 
struck one of them, when a scuffle ensued, 
which lasted about 15 minutes, during 
which the sailor was knocked down, and 
the woman went off. The night was.so dark 
that the witnesses could not condescend on 


the dress or person of the woman. 


Mar- 


garet Wilson’s body was next day found 
within the water mark, below the bridge. 
The Surgeon who inspected the body, swore, 
that no blows or bruises appeared on it, 
such as to occasion her death, and the pro- 
bability was, that the deceased had met her 
death by drowning. 

The proof being concluded, the Solicitor 
General stated to their Lordships and the 
Jury, that from a complete defect ¢f proof 
he felt it his duty to give up the case. The 
prisoner had indeed been seen on the Old 
Bridge of Ayr with a woman, but no ground 
Was given for believing that woman to be 
the deceased.-—-Nay, what was still more in 
the prisoner’s fayour, no marks of violence 
of any kind were scen on the deceased. He 
therefore thought it proper to say that the 
Jury were called upon to Acquit the pri- 


soner. 


Fhe Jury returned a viva voce v 


erdict, 


finding the prisoner Not Guilty, and he was 
dismissed from the bar. 

Counsel fer the Crown, Mr Sslicitor-Ge- 
neral end Henry Home Drummond, Esq. 


~Agent, Hugh Warrender, lsq.—Coun- 
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sel for the Prisoner, Francis Jeffrey and A, 


Alison, Esqrs. 
HIGHWAY ROBBERY. 


On Monday the 16th January came on 


the trial of John Worthington, accused o 


several acts of highway robbery, along with 
others, on the evening of the 27th October 
1814, on the persons of David Dickie, Alex. 
ander Paterson, and James Ferguson, on 
the road leading from Monkton to Kilmar. 
nock: And further, on the person of Robert 
Guthrie, on the said highway, at or near 
the farm-house of Langside, when, no ob. 
jections being made to the relevancy of the 
indictment, the following evidence was goic 


into by the public prosecutor :-— 


James Henry, weaver Monkton, county 
of Ayr, remembers Kilmarnock fair, 27th 
October 5 was at home that night, and was 
in James Bailantyne’s, who keeps a public. 
house and grocery shop, at five o’elock in 
the afternoon ; saw four men coming ou! 
from the shop a little past five ; Ballantyne 


was at home; witness looked particularly at 
the men. Mr B. said, there were four me 
in the house whom his wife was afraid o!; 
Witness was getting a pound of candies; Bal- 
lantyne desired him to come to the door, and 
take a look of the men as they went out— 
He went along with him, and saw the mei 
come out—(here witness described their ap- 
pearance)—is certain the last described is 
the prisoner at the bar ; witness saw him in 
Glasgow jail, where he wore a dark-coloured 
brown great coat, same kind as the one he 
has on now, but which he had not on the 
night of Kilmarnock fair 3 also’ wore h» 
whiskers in Glasgow jail, which he has no 
got off. The four men went the road lea: 
ing to Kilmarnock by Rosemount and 5): 
mington ; Rosemount plantation is about + 
mile and a half distant from Monkton, t'° 
and a half miles from Symington Toll; thé 
distance between Monkton and Kilmarnoc 
is about 8 miles. Ballantyne observed 
the wituess, alluding to the four men, thi! 
he would not be surprised if some robbers 
were committed before the people got hor 
from the fair. About an hour afierwards 
heard there were three men robbed 1 
Rosemount. George Lyle came into Mon 
ton to raise the people—about a score wo 
to the place where Lyle said he had 5 
some men lying on the ground ; met Ales 
ander Paterson, farmer, on a horses be *° 
not able to walks another man ws 
him. Witness said, he suspected the {ott 
inen, whem he had seen, had com 
robbery.. The day after the fal, ¥ 
and Mr Paterson went to Kilmarnots 
see if he could tind any of the men, ® 
thought he wouid know them. Went ? 
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the Sheriff-depute’s desire, to Glasgow, but 
did not then see any of the men. On the 
3th, he went a second time, when he saw 


© the prisoner, whom he recognised as soon 


us he saw him, as one of the four he had 
seen in Ballantyne’s ; did not observe a pis- 
tol in any of their hands, but saw one or two 
of them have sticks. 

James Ballantyne, grocer in Monkton, 
corroborated, in all the material points, the 
testimony of the preceding witness. The 
men, he said, came into his house before 
four o'clock ; had some whisky and bread ; 
his wife served them. She communicated 
her suspicions to the witness. Witness ob- 
served only one particularly, who bad a blue 
coat, between a long and a short one, anda 
stick ; could not describe any of the rest, 
but one was taller and the other less. Saw 
the prisoner at the bar afterwards in Ayr 
jail, and immediately knew him to be the 
man he has alluded to. 

David Dickie, apprentice to William La- 
mont, upholsterer, Kilmarnock, was at Kil- 
marnock fair on 27th October ; left Kilmar-" 
nock on horseback about 20 minutes past 
five in the afternoon ; about half way, near 
Rosemount planting, met four men, who 
were Coming in an opposite direction, as if 
going to Kilmarnock ; it was moon-light, 
and they were on his right hand ; three kept 
the side they were on, and one came to the 
side where the witness was; he was at this 
time walking his poney, it having lost a shoe 
at Symington ; the man who came over to. 
him catched the poney by the reins, checked 
the horse, as if meaning to push it into the 
ditch, and said, ** Your purse, you ——~-.” 
At the same time he struck witness with a 
small stick on the hat. The poney made a 
spring, and he then got off. But the three 
others came up, and drove him off his horse. 
The first who attacked him took him by the 
right leg and threw hini off the poney, when 
his pockets were rifled ; all that he had was 
taken, about 7s. in silver, his gloves, hard- 
kerchief, and a black-silk handkerchief he 
had about his neck ; he was then lying in 
the ditch, on the dike bank. The foresaid 
man held him dewn by the neck, and asked 
for his pocket-book, squeezing him, to pre- 
vent his crying, as he, witness, having 
thought he heard a cart coming up, attemp- 
prec, call out 5 they then ordered him to 

ony out of the ditch, opened his vest, and 
and his breeches pocket 
pole as » but found none ; witness now 
run off from then, when the 

See presented a pistol, and said, 
YOU Did not then get 

_, 4inong them, was again thrust into 
the itch, when id. 

: one of them said, ** Let the 


Feb. 1815, e's somebody coming up. 


10 


Witness had given a description of the per- 
son who robbed him to the Sheriff, which 
led to his apprehension : when witness came 
to see him in jail, was struck very forcibly 
that he was the person who rubbed him, 
and now believes the pannel to be the same, 
at least, could not swear that he is not so; 
when he got to the smithy at Rosemount, 
Messrs Paterson and Ferguson, farmers, 
came in, and said, they had just been rob- 
bed by four men. Ferguson was much cut, 
he caine in first, and said, could there be 
any means of following the robbers ? Wit- 
ness told them he also had been robbed— 
told them the same story he had told in 
Court, “but had not sueh a long crack a- 
bout it.” 

James Ferguson, farmer in Newlands, 
parish of Monkton, was at Kilmarnock fair 
27th October, and left it with Alexander 
Ferguson, both on horseback, by the Monk- 
ton road. About the six mile stone from 
Ayr, at the entry of the Rosemount plant- 
ing, he saw about four or five men (is not 
certain which,) two went past, a third came 
up, and caught his horse by the bridle. 
The first words they uttered were, ** d-—n 
the » knock him off his horse.” The 
one who first attacked him seized him by 
the leg, the others pulled him off; two got 
upon him, and d—n’d him to give up what 
he had, or they would knock his brains out. 
Witness got up and struggled with thei a- 
cross-the road ; he was forced into a hedge 5 
before this, one had taken out a pistol, and 
threatened to blow out his brains if he made 
any din ; two struck him with sticks on the 
head, another held the breast of his coat, 
and endeavoured to rifle his pockets. They 
took from him some shillings and halfpence, 
which he felt taken out; lost a one pound 
note, and next morning missed the keys of 
his desk, but did not at the time feel any 
them taken from him. Paterson was a 
Bi: behind ; witness liited up his hat, ran 
forward, and cried, ** There’s robbery com- 
initting,” on purpose, if possible, to get as- 
sistance. Paterson eame up shortly after, 
and they went together to Rosemount 
smithy. Witness could not swear to the 
prisoner at the bar us one of the persons 
who attacked him. 

Alexander Paterson, farmer at Aitken- 
brae, parish of Monkton, corroborated, in 
the material points, the evidence of the for- 
mer witnesses. Saw the four men on the 
road; two came up to him, when he was a 
little behind Ferguson, and when off his 
horse and on the ground, took from him 
£.19 in 20s., or guinea notes, contained in 
ared leather pocket-book in his side pocket ; 
also a hunting silver watch, No. 47,599; 

they searched one or two of his other poc- 
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kets ; two of them struck him with sticks 3 
he then ran forward, overtook Ferguson a 
very little afterwards, and they went on in 
company to Rosemount smithy, where he 
saw Dickie, who told him he also had been 
robbed ; it was moon-light, but dark at the 
time, owing to a mist or rain which had 
just fallen. Shewn a pocket-book, he iden- 
tified it as his; saw it last in Mr Eaton’s 
office, Sheriff-depute of Ayr; he could not 
be certaip as to any of the persons who at- 
tacked Mim. 

Robert Guthrie, residing at Drumley. It 
appearing that he was not robbed on the 
high way, as libelled in the indictment, but 
on a cross road, the Court, with much hu- 
manity, stated this objection to the charge, 
which was accordingly dropped by the pub- 
lic prosecutor. 

Robert Hamilton, residing in townhead 
of Kilmarnock, weaver: has known the 
prisoner for about three years, since the 
time he first came to Kilmarnock, but has 
not seen him much of late years; saw him 
a little before May last ia Kilmarnock, and 
did not see him again till he came to wit- 
ness’s house on the fair day, at eight o’clock 
at night ; a thick, set man, of a fair complex- 
ion, was with him; they sent out for a 
mutchkin of whisky, and drank it; witness 
did not notice his dress. He, witness, was 
a little damped at seeing him, because the 
prisoner had been banished the shire; the 
prisoner sent his own son for the whisky, 
who had came to witness’s house along with 
his sister ; they were there before Worthing- 
ton came ; prisoner had a stick in his hand; 
did not say where he came from, but said 
he was going to Irvine that night: was in 
Witness’s about an hour, and went out 
along with the other man. The little man 
did not speek much, ** but believes him to 
be Irish, because he spoke a little proper.” 
Worthington’s daughter said she came out 
of Glasgow that day 5 she staid all night in 
witness’s house, and went next day, as he 
understood, to Glasgow ; witness heard next 
day of the robberies. 

Margaret Wilson, spouse of the former 
Witness, corroborated the deposition of her 
husband. 

Jean Parker, spouse of David Taylor, 
innkeeper, Black Bull, Rose Fenwick, on 
the road from Kilmarnock to Glasgow, re- 
members, on the day of Kilmarnock fair, 
about ten minutes after ten, four men com- 
ing to her house; witness opened the door 
herself, they asked for half a mutchkin of 
whisky ; John Worthington asked for it ; 
witness had known him before, when he 
travelled the country, selling goods as a 
hawker 3 one of the four was a laigh man, 
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by face, but could not name them; the 
pannel had on a blue coat betwixt short and 
long ; le had a small stick, the thickness of 
a finger, and about a yard long; Worthing. 
ton said, he wanted half a mutchkin and 
change for a note ; she accordingly gave him 
the change, and they drank the spirits; 
the two shortest asked if they could remain 
all night ; prisoner said, if you are going ty 
stay, we must go up stairs, and get half a 
mutchkin more, as they had a little business 
to settle. All the four went up stairs; the 
room to which they went had a bed in it, 
and the witness brought them a candle; 
they sat near an hour, and she heard them 
long engaged in telling money, and tinkling 
silver, on which she was somewhat afraid, 
and cast off her shoes, and went on her 
stocking soles up stairs ; there was a broken 
part of the lathing at the side of the door, 
looking through which with one eye, she 
saw a note, or notes, or something of the 
size of a note, lying before two of the men; 
could not see any thing before the other two. 
Some few shillings were lying on each note ; 
few words passed, only she heard the tall 
man say to the pannel, ** You should have 
given me more,” when pannel answered, 
‘** T have given you too much,” and appeal- 
ed to a man at the other side of the table, 
on which the tall man was silent 5 witness 
then went down stairs, shortly after whic 
the company also came down 3; Worthington 
said, that as they had got another hall 
mutchkin, they would all go away together. 
It was Worthington who produced the shil- 
‘lings that were laid upon the notes. 
Alexander Gardiner, Esq. residing in Ayr 
found the pocket-book in a field, near Rose 
mount, when shooting, which he identified, 
Here two declarations of the prisoner, 
the one emitted at Glasgow, and the other @! 
Ayr, were proved and read ; in them the 
prisoner declared that he had been at Loch: 
gilphead on the 27th of October, and 
travelling all round the West Highlands, 8 
ling goods, and was neither at Monkton, 
Kilmarnock, nor Fenwick, on that days “ 
the day following. 
Here the evidence for the proseculio! 
closed, after which, the Lord 
charged the Jury for the Crown, and Geo 
Brodie, Esq. for the pannel. ‘The Lave 
Justice Clerk summoned up the evident 
and directed the Jury to deliver in them" 
dict on Tuesday at one o'clock when 
jury, having accordingly met, the pris 
was found Guilty by an unanimous a 
and sentenced to be executed on the * 
day of February, as near the spot whctt® 
committed the robbery as possible. ie 
Counsel for the Crown, the Lord Adve 


aud another was pretty tall; knew them and H. Home Drummond, Esq- acvor" 
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Agent, H. Warrender.—Counsel for the Pan- 
nel. Mr George Brodie and Tytler, ad- 


v ocates. 


Agent, John Dickie, W. S. 
Worthington was executed near Syming- 
ton toll bar, Ayrshire, pursuant to his sen- 


F tence, on the 17th February—His behaviour 


was becoming his situation. 
EXECUTION OF KELLY AND O’NEIL. 
On the 25th of January, the above cri- 


© minals were executed on the high road, a- 
half a mile to the south of Mornfng- 


Side, pursuant to their sentence for high- 


way robbery. 


A little before one o'clock, the cart in 
which the criminals were to be placed was 
drawn up to the jail-door, and shortly af- 
ter, the Magistrates, with their attendants, 


q proceeded from the Council Chamber to the 


) jail, when the prisoners were brought out, 


and placed in the cart. At a quarter after 
one o'clock the cavalcade moved from the 
jail in the following order, viz.— 


A party of the police constables with their 

batons. 

The high constables of Edinburgh, three 

and three. 

The town officers, with their halberts. 
The principal city officer, with his badge of 

office and baton. 

The Magistrates, with their rods of office. 

The Rev. Dr Alexander Brunton, one of the 
ministers of this city; the Rev. Mr Por- 
teous, chaplain of the jail, and the Rev. 
Messrs Badenoch and Macdonald, two 
priests of the Roman Catholic persuasion. 

The other attendants of the Magistrates, 

the Lieutenants of the Police, &c. 

The cart in which the criminals were pla- 
ced, (who were drawn with their backs to 
the horse,) the executioner facing them. 

A large party of the police following the cart, 
which was escorted by the city guard. 

In this manner they proceeded up the 
Lawnmarket, down the West Bow, along 
tie Grassmarket and Portsburgh ; and at the 
Main Point the Magistrates were met by 
Mr James Wilson, Sheriff-substitute, the 
Sheriff-officers on horseback, and a number 
of county constables, when the criminals 
Were received from the Magistrates, who 
Vent immediately into carriages, and with 
their attendants, the high constables, the 
“'Y oilicers, and town guard, returned into 
he city, Carriages were also provided for 
‘he clergymen, who preceded the proces- 


§}. t 
ce Which now moved slowly to the place 


Xecution. They arrived at the spot a- 
hait-past two o’elock, when a psalin 
Su 


os to the occasion was sung, and Dr 
ruy : 
; Mton at the same time prayed. The 
Tiiinals the 
als then mounted the drop, previous 


Whien taney had much conversation with 


the Roman Catholic clergymen who attend ~ 
ed. Kelly looked about him often, and 
surveyed every thing with great composure. 
O'Neil trembled much, and appeared agi- 
tated toa great degree. About three o’clock 
Kelly gave the signal, by dropping a white 
handkerchief, when they were launched in- 
to eternity. 

From the jail to the? place of execution, 
Kelly was occupied in reading aloud from a 
prayer-book, to which his unfortunate com- 
panion seemingly paid great attention. 

The criminals were men nearly about 50 
years of age, Kelly was a stout tail man of 
a fair complexioa. O*Neil was shorter, 
black complexioned, and had a sedate ap- 
pearance. ‘They were both decently dress- 
ed in black clothes. 

A vast concourse of spectators were as- 
sembled in the Lawnmarket, Grassmarket, 
and the other streets through which the 
procession passed. An immense crowd 
went to the place of execution, and the road 
and fields being covered with snow, they 
had the appearance of a solid black column 
moving along the road. 

Notwithstanding the number of people 
assembled, not the smallest accident hap- 
pened. 

— 


DREADFUL MURDER. 


We are sorry to announce, that a horrid 


‘murder was, on Wednesday the 25th of 


January, committed on James Murdoch, a 
shopkeeper at Langrig, a smajl village near 
Whitburn. The following are reported to 
be the circumstances :—This poor man was, 
we understand, visited about eight days 
ago by an old acquaintance of the same 
hame, Who was a soldier, and lately dis- 
charged ; this person had been hospitably 
entertained by the deceased, who kept house 
by himself in that lonely part of the coun- 
try. ‘The neighbours were surprised that 
the shop was not opened on Wednesday as 
usual, and in the afternoon severals of them 
assembled and torced open the door, when, 
tu their astonishinent, they found the visitor 
and pretended friend, of whom they inqui- 
red what was become of the deceased, and 
were answered that he bad gone to Whit- 
burn, whence he would return in the even- 
ing. ‘This answer only raised their suspi- 
cion—they rushed forward, when they were 
presented with the awful spectacle of the 
murdered bedy ! The man immediately at- 
tempted to cape, but was quickly overta- 
ken and secured. The weapon with which 
this barbarous act was perpetrated was a 
carpenter’s adze, which nearly divided the 
head of the deceased. The man when 
taken into custody was said to have the 
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watch of the deceased, some bank-notes, 
and some silver concealed about his clothes. 
He was immediately conveyed to Linlith- 
gow jail. 

John Murdoch, an out-pensioner of Chel- 
sea Hospital, charged with committing the 
above murder, was tried before the High 
Court of Justiciary on the 20th February, 
and being fully convicted, received sentence 
to be executed on Wednesday the 29th of 
March at the West end of the tolbooth, and 
his body to be afterwards given to Drs 
Monro for dissection. Particulars in next 
number. 

THE WEATHER, &c. 


Along with occasional heavy falls of snow, 
for several days, a violent gale from the east 
tock place on Friday the 27th of January, 
and which continued most part of the next 
day. The wind blew strong from the E. N. 
E. on Friday forenoon, and continued to in- 
crease with the tide, which was then at the 
highest stream, causing a prodigious swell, 
that broke with fury upon the beach. At 
high water, ** the sea, mounting to the wel- 
kin’s cheek,” presented an appearance aw- 
fully grand, breaking over Leith stone pier in 
sheets, that at intervals seemed to envelope 
it in the waves; along the wall of the docks, 
the waves, stopped in their progress, broke 
with fury, and were thrown in the air a con- 
siderable height, rolling over the wall into 
the western bason, which was dry, but which 
it subsequently fillec. The gale and tide of 
Saturday morning Were more awful than on 
the preceding day; the sea, with tremendous 
impetuosity, threatened destruction to every 
thing which resisted its force: the large 
stones that formed a bulwark to the eastern 
wall of the stone pier, were rolled from their 
places like pebbles, and thrown upon the 
sands—those, at the end were scattered in 
the mouth of the harbour—and part of the 
solid wall of masonry, below the light-house, 
formed of massy stones, bound together with 
bars of iron, yielded also to the fury of the 
elements, and fell down, forming a large 
eavity immediately under the light-house, 
which was thus exposed to imminent danger 
of being swept off also. The wind on Sa- 
turday forenoon fortunately shifted a little 
to the seuth, and at the return of the tide 
the waves were not so high as in the mor- 
ning, otherwise it is more than prabable 
that the light-house, and the end of the pier, 
being deprived of their protection, would 
have been unable to withstand ; still, how- 
ever, the storm had not so much abated as 
to banish apprehension, and a great crowd 
accordingly assembled on the shore to wit- 
ness their demolition ; they, however, braved 
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** this rude conflict of the seas and winds,” 
but not without receiving great injury ; the 
pier being shattered in many places, and 
the windows and reflectors of the light-house 
broken. The wind gradually fell on Sun. 
day, after exhibiting such proofs of its power, 
In the memory of the oldest fisherman the 
tide was never so high on this coast : it has 
swept away a small house to the west of 4 
Newhaven, and damaged two in that town, 
To the east of Leith, the London road, from 
the powder-house to Seafield baths, was 
flooded, rendered impassable, and part of it 
carried away. The ships in the roads out- 
rode the gale with little or no damage, A. 
bout two o'clock on Friday, # boat belong. 
ing to the Nightingale attempted to ma'e 
the harbour, but found it impracticable, ani 
luckily got in at the west end of the docks, I 
where, ** a sea upsurging with tremendous 
roll,” pitched her safe on land. 

The different posts were stopped for some 
days by the fall of snow, but it did not con. 
tinue long; and the weather soon moderat- 
ing, a gentle thaw took place, the roads 
were soon cleared of the snow, without any 


fall of rain. ' 


SHIPWRECKS, &c. 


We are sorry to announce that sever’) 7 
melancholy cases of shipwreck occurred on 7 
the Scots coast during the month of Jan 
uary. On the 9th, about two o'clock, 
a fishing boat, belonging to Gurdon, near 
Bervie, returning from the fishing, was, by 
a sudden squall and heavy sea, upset, when 
the crew, five married men, al! perished. 
Their names are, James Mil!!, Alexander 
Watt, John Blues, Andrew Chisholm, and 
William Ritchie; the wife of the Jaiter was iy 
delivered of an infant the same night. Two 
of the bodies were found clinging to part of 
the wreck; the rest are still missing. 5y 
this accident, tive widows and sixteen chi’ 
dren are thrown on the humanity of th 
public. 
Ayr, January 1. 

Early on Tuesday morning last, the Mar 
garet of Londonderry, John M'‘Intire, me 
ter, with three men and twenty passenge!™ 
was wrecked in Cullean bay, when al! ps 
ished, excepting Norman M‘Leod, ma 
and Edward Donald, seaman. The 
arrived in town last night, and relates, that 
they left Derry on Saturday evening, 
their sails being shivered to pieces in 
dreadful storm, the vessel struck shout Av’ 
o’clock, when the master, ene of the hanes 
and some of the passengers, took t 7 
bozt, but were that he and th 
mate stuck in the rigging, and when 
dawned, though a great umber of 
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were collected on the shore, from the vio- 
lence of the storm no assistance could be 
given them ;—there was then on the deck, 
a man holding his wife in his arms—a wo- 
man surrounded by five children, on her 
way to her husband in Glasgow—another 
woman and child—a genteel looking woman, 
who told him she was a quarter-master-ser- 
jeant’s wife, and had lived some time in 
Hamilton—and a Mrs Carrick, the only 
person whose name he knew, with her 
child. That the tide making about eleven 
o'clock, they were all swept off the wreck, 
and though some reached the shore alive, 
they were so benumbed with cold, that they 
soon expire... Fifteen of the bodies are al- 
ready come ashore, but the corpse of the 
master is still missing. She was loaded 
with beef, hides, butter, flax, linen, and 
lmen-yarn, for Greenock, and supposed to 
be worth from £.2600 to £.3000. It is 
expected a great part of the cargo will be 
saved, and that the vessel will be got off. 


Aberdeen, Jan. 28. 


On Thursday last, after a very intense 
frost, a thaw commenced, with a gale from 
F. $. E. which, in the course of the night 
and Friday morning, increased to extreme 
violence, occasioning the most tremendous 
sea we have witnessed for many years, and 
attended with the most melancholy conse- 
quences to several vessels belonging to this 
place, whose loss, we lament extremely to 
state, was accompanied with circumstances 
of the greatest distress. ‘The unfortunate 
vessels particularly alluded to, were firet 
seen on Friday forenoon, when two of thers, 
a Brig and Schooner, appeared standing to 
the southward ; but, from the strong flood 
tide, were carried near the Girdleness, when 
it became evident their situation was criti- 
cal and perilous in the extreme. ‘he brig 
Wore, hefore 1 p. M. stood for the harbour, 
and for some time a hope was entertained 
of her being able to gain the port in safety, 
but this was most unhappily frustrated, by 
the awful catastrophe which many assem- 
bled anxious spectators, with painful and 
agonized feclings soon witnessed ; for in’ a 
few minutes the vessel, in hauling to the 
horthward was struck on the broadside by 
atremendous wave, which breaking over 
her as high as the tops, threw her on her 
broadside, with the topsails in the water. 

he vessel, after being thus for some time 
overwhelmed, again righted, when the sails 

“Ing to appearance tore and flying loose, 

“mg to the sheets giving way, she was no 
and ley until the sue- 
late, which, melancholy to re- 
a5 wamediately inguiphed, with 

* board, in the merciless ocean ! 
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The Schooner, having got to the south- 
ward of the Ness, was, by a signal of some 
pilots and others, directed to the Bay of 
Nigg, as affording the only remaining chance 
of saving the crew, of which, alas! the 
greater part were doomed to suffer the like 
melancholy fate of the former; for before 
the vessel struck, the unfortunate seamen 
betook themselves to the rigcing, from 
which two of them, and one from off the 
deck, were successively washed, while the 
Master, Capt. Findlay, with the utmost dif- 
ficulty reached the shore, by clinging to the 
main-boom, and was conveyed in a very 
exhausted state to the Rev. Dr Cruden’s 
house, by whose characteristic humanity 
and attention every comfort his situation 
required was adiministered, and he is, we 
learn, now happily recovered. 

About two hours afterwards, while these 
calamitous and distressing scenes filled every 
mind with the most painful emotions, the 
third vessel, under circumstances similar to 
the former, appeared standing fromm south- 
eastward, under the square-sail, try-sail, 
and storm jib, and for a censiderable time 
steered with a favourable prospect for the 
harbeur, until one of those tremendous seas, 
with which she was now surrounded, laid 
the vessel on her beam ends, and her mast 
nearly in the water. This vessel, a smack, 
after some time rose again, but only tq ex- 
hibit, by her torn sails and sheets, the cer- 
tainty of that dread fate that was no longer 
to be avoided, owing to her being rendered 
unnavigable ; for, after yawing round and 
running to the southward, she struck a- 
mong the rocks in the Grey Hope, near the 
fatal spot where the Oscar Greenland ship 
suffered. Six or eight people were scen in 
the rigging, and imagination alone can paint 
the anxiety and sorrow which pervaded the 
minds of the numerous spectators, asscin- 
bled near the spot, during the short period 
of their suspended fate, it being impossible 
to render them any assistance. ‘The 
fortunate men were secon washed oi7; two 
of them, however, clung some time to the 
rigging; and when their fate seemed at 
hand, were seen to shake hands by many 
of those who witnessed the heart-rending 
scene, and soon after disappeared, the ves- 
sel being now a total wreck ! 

This vessel proved to be the Thames 
Smack, Scott, with a valuable cargo of guods 
from London, a small part of which, ina 
dameged state, has been saved. The crew 
consisted, as far as we have yet learned, of 
nine persons, exclusive of two steerage pas- 
sengers, a soldier and his wife. 

The other two ill-fated vessels were the 
Brig Caledonia, Henderson; and Schooner 
Providence, Findiay ; the former supposed 
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to have 6 or 7 persons on board, and the 
latter 4 0r 5, and both cual loaded. Cap- 
tain Findlay reports, that he sailed from 
Sunderland en Wednesday morning last, 
with several other vessels, for whose safety 
the most serious apprehensions were enter- 
tained. 

The soldier who perished on board the 
Thames was a fine young man, originally 
from this neighbourhood, who had served 
with great credit during all the campaigns 
in the Peninsula, where he lost a limb, and 
was now retiring to spend the remaindey of 
his days at his native place, on a Pension 
which had been granted to him by Govern- 
ment. 

Jan. 30. 

Here we hoped to have closed this meian- 
choly recital; but, No:—The gale conti- 
nued, though with abated force, through 
the whole of Friday, Saturday, and Sun- 
day, on the last of which days, two vesseis 
were seen in the offing, in the course of 
the morning; a smack and a galliot. The 
wind at this tiine veered round a little more 
to the south; aud as the tide flowed, it be- 
came apparent that both vessels intended to 
attempt the harbour. The minds of the 
spectators were instantly filled with the 
most painful anxiety. ‘Phousands crowded 
to the pier and to the beach, many of whom 
had been witnesses to the heart-rending de- 
vastations of the former day, and though 
the surf was not so tremendous as on Fri- 
day, yet the appearance of the breakers was 
sufficient to appal the stoutest heart. 

A little before two o’clock, the smack 
Jed the way, standing for the harbour 
mouth 3 and as she came among the break- 
ers, never did we witness seamanship more 
conspicuous. She was steered in the most 
masterly style, through the lofty surge, and 
in a few minutes placed, with her crew, in 
safety, at the quay. Not so her less for- 
tnuate companion, she followed the course 
of the smack as correctly as her exhausted 
crew could guide her ; but when within 50 
yards of the pier, she was struck on the 
beam by a tremendous sea, which caused 
her to yaw round to the northward; and 
the succeeding wave laid her among the 
Stunes of the pierhead, now partly thrown 
down by the late gales. ‘The sea then broke 

ver her with irresistable force; and her 
crew, with nothing appareitly but death 
betore their eyes, jumped one after another 
from her deck. ‘The master and three of 
the crew were providentially rescued from 
the dévouring element by the exertions of 
the people at the pier 3 another, after swim- 
ming a considerable way through the break- 
ers, was saved by a pilot boat when on the 


hy the 
Duddingston Loch, and won 
Rey. Dr Ritchie, Edinburgh. 


eve of sinking; but the mate, a fine young 
man, had been so exhausted before the yes. 
sel struck, that when he jumped overboard, 
he was unable to clamber over the rocks, 
and the succeeding sea rolling the vesse! 
over, crushed him to death. 

The smack was the Thetis, Kerr, from 
London, which port she left on Wednesday 
last. She came outside Yarmouth Roads, 
and had seen no vessel on her passage, 
The galliot was a Dane; the Charsten and 
Peter, Larsen, master, out from Nort) 
Bergen eleven days, bound for Bilboa, with 
fish, oil, &c. She had previously lost one 
of her crew, who was washed overboard in 
the North Sea. She parted suon after she 
struck, and was carried by the tide into the 
harbour mouth, where a considerable part 
oi her rigging and materials, and some pari 
of her cargo, has been saved. 


General Sir James Steuart Denham, Bart. 
is appointed Colonel of the 2d dragoons, or 
Scots Greys, in room of the late Marquis ot 
Lothian. Lieutenant-General Sir Willian 
Payne is appointed to the 12th dragoons, 
vice Sir James Steuart Denham; and Sir 
John O. Vandeleur to the 19th draguvns. 
vice Sir William Payne. 

We understand, that the Rev. Principal 
Baird received lately, for the University 
Library, a copy of the New Testament, tran- 
slated into the Chinese language by Mr 
Morrison, Chinese interpreter for the Wast 
India Company at Canton. It had been 
transmitted for that purpose by the Rev. 
Mr Waugh, in name of the North-west 
Auxiliary Bible Society of London, to the 
charge of the Rev. Dr Campbell, Mr D. 
Dickson, jun. and Mr Peddie. These gen- 
tlemen, along with Mr Burder, son of the 
Secretary of the Society, waited on the 
Principal with this very interesting dona 
tion. He laid it, accordingly, betore te 
Senatus Academicus, and he received thet 
authority to express to the Society thei’ 
grateful acknowledgements on the occasio) 

The Associate Burgher Congregatios ©! 
Kiimarnock gave an unanimous call to Mi 
George Donaldson, preacher of the gospes 
to be their pastor, in room of the deceased 
Rey. Robert Jaffrey. 

On Tuesday the 17th January, the 4% 


_sociate Congregation of Berwick-upon- Tweed 


gave an unanimous call to Andrew [saaty 
preacher of the gospel, to be their pastor 

The Gold Prize Medal, given annually 
by the Duddingston Curling Society, °° 
played for on Tuesday the 24th Jan 4" 
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Births and Marriages. 


APPOINTMENTS. 
[From the London Gazette.] 


Jan. 2. Permission given to Thomas Noel 
Harris, Esq. Captain in his Majesty’s 36th 
(or Herefordshire) regiment of foot, his 
Majesty’s royal licence and permission, that 
he may accept and wear the insignia of the 
imperial Russian Order of St Wolodemur, 
of the fourth class, and of the Royal Prus- 
sian Order of Merit. 

Jan. 7. The Hon. William Temple to be 
his Majesty’s Seeretary of Legation at the 
Court of Stockholm. 


BIRTHS. 


Dec. 24. A poor woman, named Thomp- 
sett, residing in one of the Spital houses, 
Lewes, was delivered of her tweaty-fifth 
child, all by the same father. 

25. A poor, but honest and industrious 
man, of the name of Fisher, residing in 
New Radford, Nottingham, was present- 
ed by his wife with three children. 

30. At Gruline, the Lady of Lieutenant- 
Colonel Charles M‘Quarie, of Glenforsa, a 
son and heir. 

— At Hallbeath, Fifeshire, Mrs Robert 
Beaumont, a son. 

— At Belmount, Tyrone, the Lady of 
the Honourable A. Stuart, a son and heir. 

Jan. 1. At Boath, Nairnshire, the Lady 
of Sir James Dunbar, Bart. a daughter. 

3S. At Kirkfieldbank, Mrs C. Lockhart, 
a son. 

4. In Queen Street, Mrs F. Walker, a 
daughter. 

6. At Fountainhall, the Lady of Thomas 
Lauder Dick, Esq. a daughter. 

¥. At Catharine Bank, Mrs Ireland, a son. 

10. At North Merchiston, Mrs C. Cun- 
ningham, a daughter. 

— At Midhoilm Manse, Mrs Inglis, a son. 

16. At Northumberland Street, the Lady 
of Major-General John Hope, a daughter. 

— Mrs Dr Miller, Brown’s Square, a 
daughter. 

18. Mrs Dennistoun, younger of Col- 
grain, a son. 

19. At Stirling, the Lady of Captain 
JG, Green, a son. 

20, At London, the Duchess of New- 
castle, a son. 

*3. At Stenhouse, Mrs Graham Camp- 
bell, of Shirvan, a son. 

— At Balnamoon, Mrs Carnegy, of Bal- 

famoon, a son. 
MARRIAGES, 
Dec. 15. At Fascally, Mr James M‘Lean, 
to Miss Jean Nicol, daughter of 
Alexander Nicol, Inverness. 


i 
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Dec. 26. At Glasgow, Mr Andrew Pater- 
son, of the Academy at Ayr, to Miss Eliaa- 
beth Kirkland. 

27. At Aberdeen, Alexander Forbes, Esq. 
merchant, to Miss Forbes, daughter of Sir 
William Forbes, Bart. of Craigievar. 

28. At Ballymackey Church, ‘Tipperary, 
Major-General the Honourable Arthur An- 
nesiey, third son of the Earl of Annesley, to 
Elizabeth, only daughter of John Mahon, 
Esq. of Besborough, in said county. 

Jan. 2. 1815. At Irongray, the Rev. 
John M‘Cubbin, to Mary, second daughter 
of Mr James Welsh. 

— At Seaham, the Right Hon. Lord 
Byron, to the accomplished Miss Milbanke, 
sule heiress to Sir Rajph Milbanke, Bart. 

4. At Gottenburgh, Gordon Norrie, isq. 
merchant, to Miss Maria Craig, of Gotien- 
burgh. 

5. At Damhead, Mr William Henry, 
builder in Edinburgh, to Mary Douglas 
Moffat, youngest’ daughter of Mr Moifut, 
farmer there. 

— At Edinburgh, William Richardson 
Graham, Lsq. younger of Richardby, Cum- 
berland, to Miss Joan Crawford Cuningham, 
daughter of the late Sir William Cuningham 
Fairlie, Bart. 

— At Tottenham, R. H. Moubray, Esq. 
of Dalgetty, Fifeshire, and a Captain in the 
Royal Navy, to Emma, daughter of William 
Hobson, Esq. of Markfield. 

10. At Balmacara Lodge, Lochalsh, Lieu- 
tenant Patrick Grant, 68th light infantry 
regiment, to Miss M‘Rae, only daughter of 
the late Capt. John M*itae, Conchra, Loch- 
alsh. 

— At Chillingham, John Langhorn, Esq. 
of Berwick, banker, to Miss Bailey, only 
daughter of John Bailey, Esq. of Chilling- 
ham. 

11. David Cockburn, Esq. of the civil 
service, Madras, to Miss Lavinia Cuning- 
ham, youngest daughter of the late General 
Cuningham. 

12. At Lewisham, Archihald M. Camp- 
bell, Esq. of the Royai Horse Artillery, to 
Isabella, second daughter of William Ran- 
dali, Esq. of Blackheath. 

— In London, Lieutenant-Colone!l Sir 
Henry Carr, to Mrs: Spencer Perceval, 
(widow of the late Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer.) After the ceremony, ibey leit 
town for their seat at Ealing. 

13. At Edinburgh, Mr Thomas Drum- 
mond, writer there, to Eliza, only daughter 
of John Buchanan, Esq. of Dunliven. 

— At Whitehouse, near Musselburgh, 
Gaptain Robert Boyle, Royal Highlanders, 
to Alison, eldest daughter of Charies Beil, 
Esq. 

16. At Tain, John Sim, Esq. of Edin- 
burgh, 
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burgh, to Margaret, youngest daughter of 
John Barclay, Esq. of Moorfarm. 

Jan. 17. At North Berwick, Lieut. John 
Hay, 34th regiment of foot, to Isabella, 
eldest daughter of the late Hew Burn, Esq. 

18. At Wigan, A. M. Richard Edenser 
Heathcote, Esq. eldest son of Sir John E- 
denser Heathcote, of Longton Hall in Staf- 
fordshire, to the Right Honourahle Lady 
Elizabeth Keith Lindsay, eldest daughter of 
the Earl of Balcarras. 


19. At Dunbar House, James Balfour, 


Fsq. of Gorton, to Lady Eleanor Maitland, 
third daughter of the Earl of Lauderdale. 

24. At Ladykirk House, Thomas Hag- 
gerston, Esq. jun. of Ellingham, to Miss 
Robertson, daughter of William Robertson, 
Esq. of Ladykirk. 

25. At Edinburgh, Lieutenant-Colonel 
George Hutchison, of the East India Com- 
pany’s service, to Miss Cuninghame, eldest 
daughter of the late John Cuninghame, Esq. 
Port Glasgow. 


DEATHS. 


Dec. 26. 1814. At Jattingston Place, aged 
53, Rear-Admiral Thomas Western. 

28. At Forfar, Mr David Mann, merchant 
there. 

30. At Falmouth, Henry Turnbull, 
youngest son of William Turnbull, Esq. 
younger of Fenwick. 

-— At Haddington, Andrew Begbie, Esq. 
after a lingering illness, much and justly 
regretted. 

Jan. 1. At Banff, James Gordon, Esq. 
merchant there. 

2. At Parkhill, Andrew Skene, of Dyce, 


the oldest freeholder in the county of Aber. 
deen. 

Jan. 2. At Aberdeen, Miss Harriot Far. 
quharson, daughter of the late Robert Far. 
quharson, Esq. of Kinaldie. 

5. At Farnham, in the 78th vear of his 
age, the Most Noble William John Kerr, 
Marquis and Earl of Lothian, Viscount 
Bryan, Lord Kerr of Newbottle, Morphat, 
&c. in the county of Mid Lothian; Earl 
of Ancram, Baron Jedburgh, Lord Kerr, of 
Oxnam, Dolphingsten Nisbets, Long New. 
ton, &c. in the county of Roxburgh, Knight 
of the most ancient Order of the Thistle, 
General in the army, and Colonel of the 2d 
regiment of dragoons, 

— At Edinburgh, Mrs Anne Purves, 
wife of Mr D. Macewen, Royal Exchange 
Cotteehouse. 

— At Huntingdon, Robert Deans, Esq, 
of Huntingdon, Admiral of the White. 

— At Cupar, in the prime of life, Mrs 
Jameson, wife of Andrew Jameson, Esq. 
sheriif-substitute of Fife. She has left a 
husband and eight infant children to deplore 
the irreparable loss of a most affectionate 
wife and mother. 

6. At Sanquhar, Robert Whigham, Esq. 
of Hallidayhill, aged 79.—His Joss will be 
severely felt by his family ; and not only the 
town of Sanquhar, and its neighbourhovd, 
but many, in other quarters, will have cause 
to deplore it. 

8. At Perth, Miss Jean Seton, daughter 
of the late George Seton, Esq. of Carriston, 
Fite. 

10. At Queen. Street, Mrs Rickart Hep- 
burne, relict of Colonel Rickart Hepburne, 
of Rickarton. 


—— 


Prices of Stocks. 
Bank 3 per cent 
1815. | Stoek. | Omnium. Consols, 
Feb. 6. 2359 2 dise. 643 
13. | 2574 | 23dise. 644 
20. | 24 disc. 643 


Prices of Gat, Pease, and Barley Meal, in 
Edinburgh Market, per peck. 


Pease and 
1815, 
; Bolts. | Price. | Bolls.| Price. 


Janu. 402 | 14 18! 49 11: 


Feb. 7. 395 14 13] 44 12 — 
402 [15 14] 33 19 — 
448 $16 15] 47 12 — 


Prices of Grain per quarter Corn Exchangts 


London. 
1815. | Wheat. | Barley. | Oats. | Pease: 
& & Se Se 
Jan. 30. | 88 66 | 15 22] 15 25] 41% 
Feb. 6.| 38 70 | 16 23| 16 26| 41 % 
13.142 274 | 16 23] 17 27, 418 
20.| 44 76 | 16 21| 16 26) 40% 


Prices of Grain at Haddington. 


Jan. 27. | 26 31] 18 22] 14 18; 14 
Keb. 3.| 27 32] 19 23} 15 19] 12 
10. | 30 35] 19 22116 20 
17.| 31 36] 19 22) 17 21] 16 
24. | 30 20 24] 19 23] 16° 
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STATE OF THE BAROMETER, &c. 


From Feb. 26th to March 25th 1815, in 
the vicinity of Edinburgh. 


Barom. 


29.7 
30.25 
30.25 
30.1 
30.4 
30.11 
30.25 
30.1 
30.1 
29.7 
29.1 
29.41 
29.51 
27.31 
29.5 
28.9 
29.71 
29.81 
(29.65 
29.91 
30.1 
30. 
50. 
29.65 
29.35 
29.4 
29.51 
29.3 


Thermom. 
M. | N. 
40 | 42 
40 | 5) 
42 | 55 
40 | 47 
32 | 48. 
41} 51 
41 1 53 
41 | 52 
45 | 54 
46 | 53 
46 42 
34 | 45 
34 | 45 
35 | 42 
32 | 39 
30 | 41 
53 | 48 
386 | 42 
85 | 48 
37 | 52 
40 | 52 
47 | 50 
50 | 58 
46 | 55 
45 | 53 
88 | 48 
39 | 43 
40 | 46 


Rain. | Weather. 
I. P. 
0.11 | Rain 
—— | Clear 
0.11 | Rain 
| Clear 
0.09 | Rain 
0.11 
| Clear 
0.02 | Showers 
aman 
0.07 | Snow 
Clear 
0.15 | Snow 
Clear 
0.12 | Sleet 
ome 1. Clear 
0.08 | Rain 
0.03 | Showers 
0.05 | Rain 
0.03 | Showers 
0.09 | Rain 
tS oledr 
0.03 | Showers 
0.12 | Rain 
0.04 | Showers 


High Water at Leith for 
April 1815. 


Days. 


Sa. 
Su. 


— 


Morn. 
H. M. 
6 55 
9 34 
10 54 
5! 
12 35 
1 30 
2 40 
13 
3 50 
4 30 
5 
6 
8 25 
9 5l 
87 
1 19 
$7 
3. 14 
50 
4 26 
5 42 
6 29 


Even, 
H. M. 
924 
8 47 
10 17 
ll 


55 
12 
47 
22 
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MOON’s PHASES 
For Apri 1815. 
Apparent time at Edinburgh 


Last Quart. 1. 


H. 


M. 
4 58 aftern. 


New Moon, 9. 6 9 aftern 
First Quart. 16. 9 8 after 
Full Moon, 23. 5 


2 aftern. 


2h 


ve 
M. 
TI | 
28 
Su. 
Th. 13 
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1] () 
19 Tu. 18 9 
W. 19 
| Th, 20 
| Fr. 21 
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Su. 23 4 
09 Sa. 29 
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